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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_~—— 


HE result of the North-West Manchester by-election, 
which was declared on Thursday night, was a surprise 
for every one—a slap in the face of unexpected severity for 
the Government and a far greater triumph than the Unionists 
had dared to prophesy. Optimists among the Unionists had 
whispered that the majority for Sir John Randles might be 
as high as 500. No one had foreseen a majority of 1,202. The 
figures were:—Sir John Randles (U.) 5,573; Mr. Gordon 
Hewart (L.), 4,371. At the last election Sir George Kemp 
had a majority of 445 over Mr. Bonar Law. It is clear now 
that nothing that the Government can do in the way of 
inventing new battle-cries is likely to arrest their “ chute,” as 
the French say. Mr. Gordon Hewart soon discovered that an 
extreme policy of land taxation was not at all to the liking 
of the level-headed Lancashire people, and it is notorious 
that he fell into disgrace with the Henry Georgians of 
his own party. 


If Mr. Gordon Hewart found the land policy unpopular, 
the defence of the Insurance Act was an equally dishearten- 
ing task. He therefore settled down to champion Free Trade 
against Tariff Reform. This, as it happened, was an unreal 
issue, as Sir John Randles, knowing well the attachment of 
Manchester people to Free Trade, did not press his Tariff 
Reform beliefs. After the election Sir John Randles said toa 
representative of the Times :— 


_“T have fought the election on the two issues raised by Sir 
George Kemp, the retiring member—Home Rule and Welsh 
Disestablishment and Disendowment—but I have also put before 
the electors the consequences of Mr. Lloyd George’s finance to a 
commercial community such as Manchester and the effect of the 
Insurance Act upon both employers and workers. At the same 
time, I have not disguised the fact that I am a Tariff Reformer. 
My opponent has endeavoured to make the fiscal question the 
main issue, but my position has been that, although Tariff Reform 
is a matter of great importance, the present issue was the policy 
of the Liberal Government. If the result of the election is 
quoted as a victory for Tariff Reform, the Liberals will have 
themselves to blame. Nevertheless, I believe that many of the 
Free Trade Unionists, even if they knew that Tariff Reform would 
be brought into force immediately by the Unionist Party, would 
still have voted against the Government's policy, so great is their 
detestation of it.” 

It would not be easy to over-estimate the good sense of this 
statement, and we congratulate Sir John Randles on it. The 
Free Trade Unionists were perfectly right to support Sir 
John Randles, in spite of his economic views. The one object 
of every moderate elector now should be to get rid of the 
Government, At the same time we do sincerely trust that 








the Unionist leader will ponder the very important inferences 
of this election—inferences which may be most plainly 
drawn from Sir John Randles’s statement. Although 
Lancashire, knowing the whole range of the Government 
programme, condemns it in the most uncompromising way, 
it does not by any means follow that the hard-headed 
economists of the North would vote for a Tariff Reformer 
at a General Election. Then Tariff Reform would be the 
crux; now it is not. For ourselves we should always vote 
for a Tariff Reformer rather than risk having the present 
Government back in power; but we believe that throughout 
the country a large number of Free Trade Unionists, and a 
still larger number of moderate Liberals who are more or 
less in revolt, would refuse to do so. Promise a reference of 
any tariff that may be framed to the direct vote of the people, 
and all scruples will disappear. Lloyd Georgeism will be 
scotched for many years. There is no other certain way of 
securing this boon for the country. 


An anxious watch has been kept on the Turkish crisis during 
the week. Last Saturday and on Monday the new Govern- 
ment under Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha brought off a coup and 
dissolved the Chamber. Last Saturday the Senate sat till 
late at night with closed doors and determined that this 
must be done. The necessary modification in clauses of 
the Constitution was agreed to, and the Sultan speedily 
signed the Iradeh. The Times correspondent says that the 
Senate was not so much impressed by legal arguments as 
by the information presented by the Grand Vizier concern- 
ing an ultimatum received from Albania. This ultimatum 
came from the formidable Gheg (Northern Albanian) army 
massed at Kossovopolye. The Grand Vizier also enlarged 
upon the mastering of a large Tosk (Southern Albanian) force 
at Berat, and on the dangerous excitement among the mem- 
bers of the Military League, both at Constantinople and at 
Smyrna. 


The Iradeh was communicated to the Senate and the 
Chamber on Monday morning. Halil Bey, in the Chamber, 
ignored it, and the deputies proceeded to business as 
though nothing had happened. Djavid Bey mounted the 
tribune and delivered a long harangue on the virtues 
of the Committee of Union and Progress (which, of 
course, secured the return of the great majority of the 
deputies by manipulated elections) as the best of Govern- 
ments in the best of worlds. The effect of this speech was 
so nerve-shaking, or rather, perhaps, so stimulating, that two 
deputies drew their revolvers on each other, but were 
separated by their friends. ‘The House then passed a vote of 
want of confidence in the Government, declaring its actions 
to be illegal. Next it voted its own adjournment pending 
convocation by the President. At this point a message arrived 
that the Grand Vizier would come in the afternoon and him- 
self read the Iradeh of dissolution to both Houses. Halil 
Bey telephoned that the Chamber did not recognize the 
Government. The Committee deputies then departed, and 
when Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha came in the afternoon he read his 
document to a handful of Albanians and Arabs. 








A frontier dispute between Turkey and Montenegro, which 
looked dangerous early in the week, has been settled. Much 
more serious isa massacre of Bulgars at Kotchana. Bomb ex- 
plosions, very likely arranged by the Bulgars themselves in order 
to compel intervention by the Powers, were followed by the 
indiscriminate slaughter of nearly 200 persons. At Salonika 
martial law has been proclaimed. Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha 


himself is a man of repute, courage, experience, and honesty. 
We do not yet despair of his guiding his country through 
It would be a pleasing novelty if the country 


this crisis. 
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were once more governed from Constantinople, instead of 
being dictated to from Salonika or some Albanian town. 


On Monday the National Progressive Convention assembled 
at Chicago to create a third political party in the United 
States. Whatever may be the result of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
attempt to reach the Presidency with the support of this 
third party, we cannot doubt that the Convention marks a 
very important date in American politics. Mr. Roosevelt is 
challenging the “machine,” and we may be sure that he will 
not rest till he has spent every ounce of his strength in the 
attempt to replace it by new machinery. If he fails it will 
still be found that he has knocked the old-fashioned gear 
about a good deal. Ex-Senator Beveridge was temporarily 
chairman of the Convention, but it was at once noticed 
that of the 160 members of Congress who profess Progressive 
sympathies less than a dozen were present. Almost every 
State, however, was represented by delegates. Most of them 
wore the bandana handkerchief, which has apparently been 
adopted by the “ Bull Moose” party—is the Bull Moose the 
emblem of vigour ?—as the sign that it is the party, as the 
Times correspondent says, “of plain people.” 


Mr. Beveridge said that the new party stood for “social 
brotherhood versus savage industrialism.” It was the child 
of years of discontent with the old parties. When Mr. 
Roosevelt appeared on Tuesday he was received with one of 
those demonstrations of organized frenzy of which the 
United States alone has the secret. The cheering continued 
for nearly an hour. Miss Jane Addams, the well-known 
social reformer, whose book on the “ White Slave Traffic” we 
noticed recently, was carried to the platform, and the Con- 
vention sang “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” But enongh of 
the setting. We must summarize Mr. Roosevelt’s speech. 
It was a carefully prepared declaration which will no doubt 
become the gospel of the Third Party. Mr. Roosevelt offers 
a mixture of “ Lloyd Georgeism,” as American Radicals are 
beginning to call Radical-Socialistic legislation, and Con- 
servative caution. 


The programme includes a minimum wage for women at once, 
and for men later, woman suffrage, old-age pensions, State 
insurance, and reduction of the hours of labour. At the same 
time Mr. Roosevelt advocates agricultural banks and a scientific 
revision of the tariff. He declares against Free Trade, and 
tells his followers to admire the economic methods of Germany, 
and not of Great Britain. He admits that trusts have come 
to stay, but says that they must be made servants instead of 
tyrants. On Wednesday Mr. Roosevelt was nominated by 
acclamation. It will be seen that he bids for support from 
both the Republican and Democratic parties. The Repub- 
liceans and Democrats are now so very much alike that 
there is an exceptional opportunity for a strong man with 
aclear doctrine. We cannot, of course, pretend to like much 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s new gospel, but the sincerity of the man 
penetrating the body politic and shaking up the corrupt old 
systems cannot but be for the ultimate good of the soul of 
the United States. 


The papers of last Saturday announced the conclusion of a 
Naval Convention between France and Russia. The import- 
ance of this is to be found as much in the occasion of making 
it public as in its essence. A Military Convention has 
existed for many years between France and Russia, and a 
Naval Convention is the logical sequel to it. No doubt 
it would have been drawn up long before this if Russia 
had not been beguiled by the entrancing but fatal 
phantoms of the Far East. Now the Russo-Japanese 
War is so far forgotten that the two antagonists are 
almost as good as allies, and Russia has resolved to 
turn her attention to rebuilding her Navy, not for remote 
enterprises, but as the guardian of her gates at home. Co- 
operation with France is right and necessary from every point 
of view, and to préciser the nature of the co-operation is an 
obvious convenience. The announcement at a moment when 
the French Prime Minister had not yet arrived in Russia for 
his promised visit proved that a Naval Convention was outside 
the range of questions which still required careful considera- 
tion. 


The Convention is above all a decisive proof of the 
political unimportance of the recent meeting between the 








Russian and German Emperors at Baltic Sut Beal 
political move was then set on foot because it was absolute] 

necessary for the safety of Europe that the groups shoeld 
remain as before. Now we know that the Franco-Russian 
alliance not only remains but has become “more 80.” We 
welcome this new Convention because it is an earnest that 
Russia will seriously do her best to fulfil her intention of 
re-creating her Fleet. Her programme invoives an expendi. 
ture of £130,000,000. It is a great sum, but when one looks 
back on the past one sees that Germany could hardly have 
expected, or at least had no warrant for expecting, that her 
naval challenge to the world would be taken up by Great Britain 
alone. But we must not look ahead too far. The futare 
Russian Fleet is still in the brains of Russian statesmen, 
The promise of it can have absolutely no effect whatever in 
the sense of modifying the determination of Great Britain to 
provide for her own safety by her own care and at her own 
expense. 


Last Saturday the United States Senate adopted Senator 
Lodge’s resolution ‘‘warning off” foreign corporations from 
acquiring control over places on the American Continent which 
might be used as naval or military bases by foreign Govern. 
ments. Suppose a case. Let us imagine that a Japanese or 
German company established a trading depot in Mexico and 
proceeded to build docks and lay down plant capable of repair. 
ing men-of-war and perhaps even of turning out small arms, 
Such things as arms and ammunition are frequently 
required by trading companies, and it might be said that 
the means of producing them was the proper concern 
of any well-equipped trading company. Yet such a depot 
would be almost as valuable to a foreign Government as 
though that Government had itself violated the plain and 
admitted meaning of the Monroe Doctrine, and had 
deliberately planted its foot on the American Con! inent. 








In spite of rumours, no such case as we have imagined has 
ever arisen. If the United States means to insist on assert. 
ing the Monroe Doctrine as against foreign associations or 
companies which might co-operate with their Governments as 
well as against foreign Governments as such, she is certainly 
well advised to express that intention now in an impersonal 
manner rather than later. Later this “extension” of the 
Monroe Doctrine, if such it be, might create a very dangerous 
state of international feeling if it appeared to be directed 
against any special country. Such a situation might easily 
and quickly arise in connexion with the foreign enterprises 
which are bound to grow up in response to the opportunities 
afforded by the Panama Canal. We have written on the 
subject elsewhere, but may say here that we regard the 
Monroe Doctrine, for all its vagueness, as a most valuable 
instrument of peace. So long as it is respected it rules out 
dangerous disputes from the greater part of the Western 
world. That is an enormous gain. The perilous side of it is 
that the United States would very likely be unable to maintain 
the doctrine if it were forcibly challenged. 


We regret to notice that the Senate on Wednesday decided 
by a large majority to retain the clause in the Panama Canal 
Bill exempting American ships in the coasting trade from the 
payment of dues. This clause is a violation of the clear sense 
of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. The action of the Senate is 
an example of the sort of policy the United States should 
studiously avoid if the Monroe Doctrine is permanently to 
commend itself to peace-loving nations. It must be honoured 
and respected if it is to remain an instrument of peace. Ifthe 
Senate persists in its present course the strongest efforts of 
Great Britain must be directed to getting the tolls question 
referred to the Hague for arbitration. 











The sittings of the House of Commons on Friday week and 
Monday were devoted to various stages of the Appropriation 
Bill and the Finance Bill. There was little of interest in the 
discussions themselves, but the occasions were remarkable for 
the lowness of the Government’s majorities. On Friday 
motion for the suspension of the five o’clock rule was ca rried 
by only 26 in a House of 408 members. Sixty-four Irish 
members are stated to have supported the Government on 
this occasion. Even more disappointing to the Liberal Whips 
must have been the fact that on Monday night the third 
reading of the Appropriation Bill was only carried by 29 votes 
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(191 to 162). This time also the low margin -was due to the 


absence of Liberal members. It is generally believed that if 
the Government had been defeated on this measure it would 
have had no option but to resign. 


Tuesday was occupied in the House of Commons by a dis- 
cussion of the Trade Unions Bill. The Attorney-General, in 
moving the second reading, explained that the Bill was 
identical with that introduced last year except for the 
omission of the clause providing payment for members. The 
Government took the view that it was not desirable that trade 
unions should be rigidly confined to industrial activity. They 
thought they were entitled, provided there were sufficient 
safeguards, to take some part in political life. Under the 
Bill, union funds could only be applied to political purposes 
after a ballot of the members had been taken, and the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies must be satisfied that the 
ballot was fair. There was to be a separate political fund, 
and any member who objected might claim exemption from 
the levy, and could not for this reason be excluded from any 
benefits. The rejection of the Bill was moved by Mr. Salter 
and seconded by Mr. Peto in speeches which very clearly 
expressed the Unionist objections to the measure. It would 
endanger our representative system and hinder the rights of 
free political thought and action. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said that the Labour Party wanted 
to restore to trade unions the right of political action, because 
their principal object was not to provide friendly benefits, but 
to regulate the relations between capital and labour—which 
could not be done without adequate Parliamentary representa- 
tion. He disclaimed the possibility of tyranny or unfair 
pressure under the Bill, and intimated that in the Committee 
stage he should move amendments for the alteration of some 
of the safeguards.) Mr. Lyttelton said he felt confident that 
if the unions were given a fair opportunity of declaring 
whether or not they would become political organizations they 
would pronounce in the negative. He proceeded to criticize 
the safeguards under the Bill, and especially ridiculed the 
suggestion that the ballot for which it provided could possibly 
be kept secret. The debate was wound up by Mr. McKenna, 
who declared that the only question at issue was whether and 
on what terms the trade unions should have restored to them 
the powers that they possessed before the Osborne judgment. 
The amendment for the Bill’s rejection was defeated by a 
majority of 100 (232 to 132), and the Bill was referred to a 
Grand Committee. We have written in our first leading article 
of the absurdities and the essential illiberalities of this Bill. 


The present part of the Session came to an end on 
Wednesday, when the House of Commons adjourned until 
October 7th. The last sitting was occupied partly by a 
statement from the Postmaster-General as to the Wireless 
Telegraph agreement, but chiefly by a discussion upon the 
Government's decision to withdraw from the Sugar Conven- 
tion. A statement was also made by Mr. Lloyd George upon 
the operation of the Insurance Act, which, according to the 
Commissioners, “is working very smoothly and with great 
success.” Various rumours were current during the last days 
before the recess as to approaching changes in the Ministry. 
The only actual event, however, has been the resignation by 
the Master of Elibank of his post as Chief Government Whip, 
in which he is succeeded by Mr. Percy Illingworth. The 
Master of Elibank, who has received a peerage, is temporarily 
retiring from politics, and has taken up a partnership in 
Lord Cowdray’s firm. His resignation, which means a real 
loss of strength to the Government, for he was always swift 
and resolute in action but extraordinarily tactful when concilia- 
tion was his purpose, involves a by-election in Mid-Lothian. 








The comedy of the five English yachtsmen who were arrested 
as spies at Kiel last Sunday has happily come to a suitable 
end with their release on Friday. Six professional men— 
three doctors, a solicitor, an engineer, and an artist—set out 
from Dover in their private yacht a fortnight ago. They 
crossed the North Sea, and after they had cruised about, and 
taken snapshots for the Daily Mail competition, for a few 
days one of them—Dr. Moore —was, luckily for himself, obliged 
to return to his work at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Dr. 
Moore is a member of the Royal Cruising Club, and no doubt 
in the course of their voyage he must have told his com- 
panions—what we believe to be the case—that a few years ago 








the German Emperor showed the greatest interest in the 
activities of some members of the Cruising Club, declared 
that Germans ought to follow their example, and finally 
presented them with his portrait,to be hung in the club 
room. But perhaps the very fact which was the chief subject 
for the German Emperor's praise—the fact that these gentle- 
men were cruising without any prefessional assistance—may 
have been one of the chief causes of the German officials’ 
suspicion. In any case, the knowledge of the Emperor's 
sympathy must have added a touch of poignant humour to 
the feelings of the unlucky “spies” when they were arrested. 
That a perception of the humour of the situation could not 
be expected from their captors was shown only too plainly 
from the serious view they took of a postcard dispatched by 
one of the party just before their arrest. “None of us run 
in at present,” it said, “although I have been photographing 
right and left.” Was there ever a more conclusive proof of 
innocence P 


The July trade returns, issued on Thursday night, show 
that the “boom” is still continuing. The imports for July 
reached the value of £58,304,351, an increase of £7,266,170 
upon the corresponding figure for last year, while the exports 
amounted to £41,986,360, an increase of £7,378,724. Con- 
sidering the fact that a serious transport strike was in progress 
throughout the month, these figures are a truly remarkable 
tribute to the country’s prosperity. 


It was announced in Saturday’s papers that invitations for 
a visit to Canada had been sent to various British Ministers 
by the Canadian Government. The Prime Minister, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and the Secretaries of State for War 
and the Colonies are those whose names have been mentioned. 
It seems to be definitely understood that Mr. Churchill will 
visit Canada during the autumn, and many comments upon 
the fact have been appearing in the Canadian Press. The 
gist of these comments seems to be the remark, quoted on 
Monday from a Liberal paper by the Times correspondent 
in Toronto, that “ Mr. Churchill will be welcome if he refuses 
to back up the policy of any particular party, and if he abstains 
from telling us what we ought to do.” 





A strange sequel to the theft of the ‘Monna Lisa’ from the 
Louvre a year ago was reported by the Paris correspondent of 
the Times in a telegram published last Saturday. It appears 
that late in the evening of Thursday week an Englishman 
appeared at the British Embassy with a picture which he 
suggested was the missing Leonardo. Sir Francis Bertie 
communicated with the authorities, who examined the picture, 
and pronounced it to be an early copy of some value. Like 
the original, it is painted on wood, which is cracked at the top 
left-hand corner. This crack, however, runs in a different 
direction. It subsequently turned out that the mysterious 
Englishman—a Mr. Rathbone—bought the picture at Christie’s 
about a fortnight ago for 105 guineas. After cleaning it, he 
came to the conclusion that it was genuine—a view which he 
is reported still to maintain. 


An Australian correspondent described in the Times of 
last Saturday the new Burrinjuck Dam in New South Wales. 
It is the second largest dam in the world—second, of course, 
to the Assuan Dam—and although it is not yet finished it 
has already come into use. It is set between two 
granite mountains that rise from opposite sides of the 
Murrumbidgee River. Forty-five miles of the river are 
held back by this great wall in the neck of a gorge, and 
when the dam has risen to its full height of 240 feet 
the enclosed lake will be half as large again as Sydney 
Harbour. Two hundred miles further down the river at 
Berembed another great work is contemplated. When the 
combined system is complete between five and six million 
acres will be served. The people of New South Wales are to 
be congratulated on taking irrigation seriously in hand. Vast 
tracts of the so-called barren parts of Australia could be made 
to blossom if irrigation were as scientific as in some American 
States. “Immigration and irrigation” is the motto for 
Australia we are certain. But it requires the avoidance of 
Socialistic legislation that acts in restraint of enterprise and 
free exchange. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. May 9th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 74}—Friday week 74}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——_— a 


THE ADJOURNMENT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HAT in normal years would have been a complete 
Session of Parliament came to an end on Wednes- 
day ; but, as everybody knows, the adjournment of the two 
Houses is only for a brief holiday. On October 7th the 
Parliamentary mill will be started again to grind out a fresh 
mass of legislation. From the national point of view we 
have no hesitation in saying that there is not the least 
necessity for an autumn Session at all. After the orgy 
of legislation of the last five years it is most desirable that 
Parliament should go slow, and quite enough would have 
been done if the present Session had ended this week when 
the two Houses adjourned. The public too often forgets 
that the most important work of Parliament is, not to pass 
measures, but to discuss them. Parliament, as the very 
word implies, is a “talking-place,” and the best service 
that the House of Commons can render to the country is 
freely and frankly to discuss the conduct of the adminis- 
tration and proposals for legislation. If it should happen 
that these proposals do not mature into Acts we venture 
to think that in nine cases out of ten the country would 
be better off. Half the measures that are passed in demo- 
cratic legislatures all over the country are the outcome of 
a momentary agitation against temporary inconveniences. 
If the agitation were permitted to spend itself in pro- 
longed debate the temporary inconvenience would dis- 
appear, and there would be no necessity for legislation. 
That, unfortunately, is not the view of the present 
Ministry. Mr. Asquith and his colleagues are dependent 
upon a combination of groups, each of which demands its 
pound of flesh. The Irish do not want to debate Home Rule; 
they want a Home Rule Act of their own drafting, delivered 
to them for their own use. If the Act is not delivered 
they will cease to support the Ministry, and its fall will be 
inevitable. The Welsh Radicals, in the same way, threaten 
revolt unless they are within a very limited period placed 
in possession of the meagre funds of the Welsh Church, 
and allowed to devote to museums and free libraries money 
left by pious testators for the maintenance of religion. 
The Labour Party are equally insistent upon their appeal 
for the reversal of the Osborne judgment, and it was to 
satisfy them that a second reading was given to this 
measure just before the House rose. Few measures of 
recent date have more clearly marked the long distance 
that the Liberal Party has travelled from its earlier faith. 
Hardly a Liberal is now heard to defend the doctrine 
of individual liberty, which was once the keynote of 
Liberalism. The new Liberal conception appears to be 
that the whole community is to be regimented either under 
trade unions, or municipal corporations, or departments 
of the central government, and every man’s path in life 
carefully marked out for him. The Trade Union Bill is 
the natural outcome of this new theory of human life. 
Its essential object is to reverse the famous Osborne 
judgment, given originally by the Court of Appeal and 
ae say A confirmed by the House of Lords. That 
judgment declared that as trade unions were bodies 
privileged by law they must confine their activities to 
the purposes for which they were originally sanctioned. 
In particular they must not spend the funds of their 
members upon political purposes. This judgment meant 
the imposition of a serious obstacle in the way of the 
Socialist programme, for the Socialists during the last ten 
or fifteen years have made it their business to acquire 
control of the machinery of the trade unions, and 
to use this machinery to secure the return to Parlia- 
ment of Socialist candidates. The gross injustice of 
this proceeding is apparent, if any proof were needed, from 
the recent by-elections at Hanley and Crewe, which show 
with absolute clearness that the majority of working men 
are not Socialists at all, but are either Liberals or Con- 
servatives. They had the opportunity to vote for Socialism, 
and did not do so. Yet the Labour Party demands that the 
funds of the unions and the machinery of the unions, both 
provided by the sacrifice and by the energy of Liberals 
and Conservatives, are to be used for the exclusive 
benefit of Socialists. 
To this demand a Cabinet professing to be Liberal has 
succumbed, terrorized by the fear of losing the support of 








the Labour Party in the House of Commons, and of losing 
the Labour vote in the constituencies. The Attorney. 
General made, it is true, some effort to prove that the 
Government Bill contained safeguards for minorities, He 
insisted on the value of a clause in the Bill which provides 
that money for political purposes is only to be spent out of 
a special fund created by a special levy, which must be pre- 
viously sanctioned by a ballot of the members. This ballot 
he declared, would be secret and subject to the supervision 
of the Registrar of Friendly Societies. The answer is that 
even if the ballot were really secret the results of the ballot 
could not remain so, for every man who claimed the liberty 
not to subscribe to the political levy would instantly be 
marked down. Sir Rufus Isaacs attempted to argue that 
he could not be penalized, because the Bill provides that no 
man refusing to subscribe to the levy should be subject to 
any disability. But the ordinary trade-union law prevents 
a member of a union from suing the society for benctfits 
due to him. What, therefore, is to prevent a 
Socialist trade-union committee from refusing to 
pay benefits to a non-Socialist member who de. 
clines to contribute to the political levy? I£ the 
Government mean that their Bill is to be go 
construed as to override the ordinary trade-union law then 
they ought to say so frankly. Their reason for not so 
doing is fairly obvious, for if the present Bill gives—as 
upon one construction it might give—a right to a member 
to recover benefits by process of law when they are with- 
held on political grounds, it would put members who 
refused to subscribe to the political levy in a better legal 
position than those who consented to subscribe, and this 
obviously would not suit the Socialist game. 

In defence of the supporters of the Bill it is argued 
that up to 1908, when the Court of Appeal gave 
its judgment in favour of Mr. Osborne, it was 
generally believed that trade unions had the right 
to spend their money on political purposes. ‘The 
answer is that the conditions up to the time when 
Mr. Osborne first started his agitation were different from 
those which gave rise to that agitation and to the judg- 
ment secured by it. Until the Labour Party appeared 
upon the scene the trade unions indulged in political work 
only as an incident to their ordinary industrial work, and 
though they were not legally justified in so doing no 
practical hardship resulted. The appearance of the 
Labour Party altered the whole situation, because the pro- 
gramme of the body was to supersede industrial action by 
political action and to bend all the resources of the unions 
to the support of one particular political party. This 
policy would be bad enough if trade unions were really 
voluntary bodies, but in many trades every workman is 
practically compelled to join his trade union, and there- 
fore if the unions are permitted by law to become political 
bodies it means that English law will permit an industrial 
compulsion for the furtherance of political objects. Yet 
this is exactly the kind of tyranny against which Liberals 
have so constantly and so honourably protested when 
exercised by employers. The new Liberal doctrine appears 
to be that a proceeding which would be tyranny when 
exercised by one employer becomes liberty when exercised 
by a majority of trade unionists. 

Whether there will be time during the autumn sittings 
to make further progress with this measure is a little 
doubtful, for practically nothing has yet been done with 
the Home Rule Bill beyond the passing of the first clause, 
and Mr. Asquith has pledged himself to get that measure 
through the House of Commons before Christmas. ‘Time 
also will probably be demanded by the Whips for the 
Franchise Bill, to which they attach supreme electioneer- 
ing value. Finally, there is the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill, which the majority of the Liberal Party would prob- 
ably like to drop, but which certainly cannot be dropped 
as long as Mr. Lloyd George remains a member of the 
Cabinet. Somewhat persistent rumours have been circu- 
lated during the past week or so with regard to the 
pending retirement of Mr. Lloyd George, or his change of 
office, but there is no sufficient reason at present to attach 
importance to these tales. Mr. Lloyd George may be, and 
certainly is, extremely unpopular with many of his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet and with many of the supporters 
of the Government in the House of Commons, but there 
is as yet no evidence that his influence with the con- 
stituencies is waning. He knows better than any man in 
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iberal Party how to appeal to a popular audience, 
Lae} “ype to retire or to be subjected to any change 
of office which might be construed as a slight, the 
injury done to the party would be very considerable. It 
is true that a great many moderate Liberals would be much 
yelieved by Mr. Lloyd George's departure, but they are 
unfortunately a minority in the party, and can generally 
be relied upon to come to heel when threatened by the 
be Tore does not, therefore, seem to be any likelihood that 
the Liberals will of their own free will call a halt in the 
extreme Radical policy they have hitherto pursued. On 
the contrary, it is more than likely that as they find their 
opularity crumbling away among the moderate elements 
of the population they will make larger and larger bids for 
the enthusiasm of the extreme Radicals. The split with 
the Labour Party makes this policy all the more attractive 
to Liberal wirepullers, for they recognize that if they wish to 
get the working-class vote they must be prepared to try 
to outbid Socialist promises. We are glad to see that 
Mr. Bonar Law, on behalf of the Unionist Party, definitely 
refused to take a hand in this game. He will have, how- 
ever, to exercise restraint over some members of his party 
who are too prone to be led away with the excite- 
ment of electioneering, and make rash promises in the 
hope of outbidding both Radicals and Socialists. In the 
long run it is certain that this policy must fail. Indeed, 
the only effect of it is to force the pace. The higher a 
Unionist orator goes with his promises to the electors the 
higher the price rises, and in the final resort the 
Socialist who has nothing of his own can safely offer more 
in the way of electoral bribes, at the taxpayer’s expense, 
than either the Liberal or the Conservative. It is there- 
fore clear that the only sound policy for the Conservative 
is to refuse to have anything to do with this electoral 
auction. The best appeal a Unionist candidate can 
make is to the Englishman’s love of order, his love of 
liberty, and his love of justice. 





THE TURKISH CRISIS. 


N spite of the coup by which the new Turkish Cabinet 
dissolved the Chamber on Monday the Committee of 
Union and Progress has not yet shown fight. The 
Chamber, composed at the carefully “ made” elections, 
was the last stronghold of the Committee. The Com- 
mittee had obviously been losing the sympathy of the 
Army and the people in all directions for some time, and 
it was generally felt that if the Chamber were dissolved 
the Committee would be as good as dead, because it would 
have no agency through which to attempt to regain the 
confidence of the Army or the favour of the people. A 
Parliamentary dissolution, if anything, would make the 
Committee desperate. But the Committee, it seems, is 
not strong enough to fight. Instead of instantly 
calling upon their supporters to rise, Talaat Bey and 
Djavid Bey, the two members of the Committee who were 
the leaders of the extreme policy of Ottomanization and 
the special objects of mistrust in the Army, have gone to 
Salonika. There they are no doubt taking stock of the 
situation. It is possible, of course, that if there seems to 
be any chance of success a rival Government to that at 
Constantinople will soon be set up. It is possible, on the 
other hand, that the moderates within the Committee will 
detach themselves from the extremists and join forces with 
the present Cabinet and help to carry out the wishes of 
the Military League. So long as both parties to the 
Turkish domestic quarrel tarry a little the danger 
of civil war will become less. Added to the reuniting 
influences of time is the natural aptitude of all Turks 
at compromise, as well as their dislike of killing one 
another. The events of the past fortnight have all proved 
that, however impatient the Military League may be to 
have the grievances of the Army and of Albania redressed 
and illegal electoral tricks reversed and made impossible 
for the future, the political friends of the League are no 
more ready than the Committee to burn their boats. The 
Cabinet of Ghazi Mukhtar, instead of at once gratifying 
the demand of the insurgent Army officers for a dissolu- 
tion, made various promises, including one of a preliminary 
mquiry into electoral abuses; and on Tuesday week the 
Chamber (although teeming with the puppets of the 
Committee) passed a vote of confidence in the new anti- 








Committee Government. These things are proofs of what 
we say. The Government, for its part, though it desired 
a dissolution, wanted to avoid the appearance of an illegal 
one. Moreover, its electoral apparatus in the country was 
not yet ready 

The enemies and the friends of the Committee were like 
two boxers sparring for an opening. The Government 
was persuaded, however, last Sunday to take a very 
definite step. It induced the Senate (which, like the 
Chamber, teems with the creatures of the Committee) to 
throw over the Committee and consent to a modification of 
the Constitution, which would enable the Sultan to dissolve 
the Chamber at once. On Monday, as we have narrated 
elsewhere, the decree of dissolution was read in the 
Chamber, and a large majority of the deputies made 
a theatrical demonstration of ignoring it. At length, 
however, the House emptied and the doors were 
locked, and we may take it that the Parliament which 
has been associated with the growing detestation of the 
Committee is at anend. Itis dead though it protests that 
it is alive. The vital questions now are whether the 
Government will act quickly enough to satisfy the Military 
League, and whether the Committee has enough followers 
in the Army to enable it to face its troubles with a bold 
front. No one can yet answer these questions. The chief 
point toremember in trying to guess what will come out 
of an unprecedentedly complicated situation is that in a 
Turkish crisis the Army alone counts. Whatever kind of 

jovernment is in power must derive its sanction from 
the Army. On the whole, it seems to us probable that 
the present Cabinet will be able to exist rather longer 
than at first seemed likely. It has now done 
enough provisionally to satisfy the Military League 
which apparently represents the views of the larger part of 
the Army. Just as the revolution of 1908 was a military 
revolution, so is the revolt of 1912 a military revolt. In a 
very interesting comparison of 1908 and 1912 the Constan- 
tinople correspondent of the Times points out how closely 
the recent events among the insurgent officers in Macedonia 
correspond to the rise of the 1908 revolution, which also 
began in Macedonia. The Military League is more liberal 
than the Committee, which had gradually lost all the 
beautiful Rousseau-like sentiments of 1908 in contact with 
emergencies. Apart from its denunciation of electoral 
abuses and its demand that officers shall not be 
allowed to interfere in politics the Military League sym- 
pathizes with the Albanians and resents the diversion of 
a considerable force of regulars to suppress them when 
these regulars might be employed against Italy. Prob- 
ably neither the League nor the Government contemplates 
granting autonomy to Albania—as it is foreseen that 
Macedonia would soon demand the same boon—but at all 
events there is theoretically an armistice in Albania now, 
and we sincerely hope that this is the first step in a really 
intelligent policy of conciliation. The signs in Albania 
are enough to alarm the most stubborn intellect 
that ever believed in the possibility of Ottoman- 
izing Tosks and Ghegs by force. Neither of the two 
last Albanian risings brought so many tribesmen into 
the field as the present one, nor were their successes so 
significant. If the insurgents among the regular troops 
should make common cause with the Albanians it is not 
likely that any Government at Constantinople could 
resist the force of theirappeal. But if the Military League 
should win a victory for conciliation within the Empire, 
and for political honesty, it cannot unfortunately be 
assumed that liberal phrases will necessarily stand proof 
against power and the temptations of power. Soldiers 
are good servants but bad masters. So long as the 
Army, or even the stronger part of a divided Army, 
is the real director of affairs, so long will politicians 
be pawns without any real independence. The League 
means to save the country and then gracefully retire 
into the background. No doubt. But this is exactly 
what the Committee of Union and Progress always 
said that it would do. We hope it may be otherwise with 
the League, but we need not be too sanguine. 

As though the troubles of distracted Turkey were not 
already enough, another sprang up and lasted for a few 
days on the frontier of Montenegro. It is not clear 
whether it was the Montenegrins or the Turks who 
mistook the position of the frontier, but the Perte was 
so slow to end what seemed to be a _ superfluous 
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quarrel that one was tempted to think that it used 
the diversion to distract attention from affairs nearer 
home. Only one point remains to be mentioned. 
In the Near East of August 2nd we read the fol- 
lowing :— 

“The Grand Vizier’s references to the war with Italy on the 
occasion of his statement of policy delivered in the Chamber are 
regarded as having been couched in less bellicose terms than 
those employed by the late Cabinet. Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha de- 
elared that, until bases of peace compatible with Turkish rights, 
honour, and dignity had been found, the Government would con- 
tinue with rigid resolution to defend the country and protect its 
rights. When an attempt was made to interpret this pronounce- 
ment as an undertaking to continue the war so long as peace was 
not concluded on the basis of the maintenance of Ottoman 


suzerainty, the Government’s spokesman repudiated the 
motion on the ground that the Cabinet's intentions 
had only been expressed in general terms. As _ the 


surrender of Ottoman territory except in a clear issue of force 
majeure, is held to be contrary to Moslem law, it is of interest to 
note that the tenets of Islam have wisely provided for an occasion 
when the Sultan, without actual defeat in battle, may find it 
necessary to ‘delegate’ some of his authority over certain dis- 
tricts to a non-Moslem vicegerent. The situation in Tripoli may 
on investigation be found to provide just those circumstances in 
which the latitude thus allowed to the Sultan might be applied. 
¥ a ruling to this effect could be given, it should not be difficuit 
to bring the two belligerents to a common meeting ground in 
regard to the actual terms of peace.” 


We sincerely hope that this or some similar expedient 
may be used as a “way out.” If only an armistice 
could be arranged for the discussion of terms of peace, 
however unpromising those terms might seem in them- 
selves, we are convinced that it would be possible to con- 
tinue the armistice indefinitely. It would gradually and 
insensibly pass into a state of peace. No doubt the war 
in Tripoli as between the Italians and the Arabs would 
continue for some time, but the Italians, acting as the 
“delegates” of Turkey, could conduct the campaign at 
their leisure. The danger to Europe would be past. 





SENATOR LODGE’S RESOLUTION. 


| since the publication of President Monroe’s 
famous message the meaning and application of 
the Monroe Doctrine has from time to time interested the 
Governments of the Old World. According to the aspect 
in which it is regarded, it has appeared a claim to the 
ultimate dominion over the South American Continent, 
er a recognition of responsibility for the acts of States 
enjoying a large measure of independence. It is in this 
latter aspect that it has of late years gained most atten- 
tion. The annexation of the South American communities 
ean hardly have any attractions for the most ambitious 
Americans of the North. The advantages are too doubtful ; 
the drawbacks too certain. But if the United States has 
no wish to incorporate South America in the Union she 
is resolved not to tolerate any transfer of sovereignty to 
a foreign Government. The part played by France in 
Mexico was only made possible by its coincidence with the 
War of Secession, and at one moment in 1896 a difficulty 
in settling the boundary line between Venezuela and 
British Guiana almost brought the United States and 
Great Britain within sight of war. In 1823, indeed, the 
declaration that “ the American Continents are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future colonization 
by any European Power” had reference to a very different 
condition of things from that which exists now. It was 
associated with the recent recognition of the independence 
of Spanish-American republics, and was directed in the 
first instance against any possible attempt on the part of 
Spain to recover possession of them. But the prohibition 
of future colonization has become of far greater importance 
since that day. All the Great Powers have under their 
rule a large number of intending emigrants, and Great 
Britain alone has an American colony in which they find 
a ready welcome. The Monroe Doctrine, though it has 
never been accepted in its fullest sense by the European 
Powers, has never received any other interpretation 
at Washington, and there is little doubt that, if the 
meaning were challenged, the Government of the United 
States would reassert it beyond the possibility of 
mistake. 

On Friday week the United States Senate went a 
step further in the traditional direction of American 


“when any harbour or other place in the American ( 
tinent is so situated that the occupation thereof for n 
or military purposes might threaten the communications 9 
safety of the United States the Government could re 
see without grave concern the possession of such harbour 
or other place by any corporation or association which has 
such relation to another + marcel not American, as to 
give that Government practical power of control for 
national purposes.” The resolution is somewhat cum- 
bersome in its wording, but its meaning is perfect] 
clear. There was a report current in the epcing 
that negotiations were in progress for the purchase 
of land round Magdalena Bay in Colombia, ang 
that the Japanese Government had some interest jn 
the project. Very possibly the last half of this rumour 
was quite unfounded, but it pointed to a contingency 
which might easily be realized in the future. A ship- 
building firm, for example, might find it convenient to 
have a part of its works on American ground, and so lone 
as it had no political connexions and built ships for all 
buyers there would be no need for the United States 
Government to take alarm. But supposing that this firm 
were associated in any special way with its own Govern- 
ment, a reason for uneasiness might present itself at very 
short notice. The works and the harbour in which they 
were situated might conceivably admit of being speedily 
fortified in a rough way, and if they were protected by 
ships of their own nationality the once innocent 
shipyard might become for the time an enemy’s out- 
post in or near the territory of the United States. Some- 
thing of this kind may be what the Foreign Relsiions 
Committee had in view when they instructed Mr, 
Lodge to move his resolution. It is the offspring 
of an alarm which, however remote the justification of it 
may be, cannot be called unreasonable. A large amount of 
foreign capital is already invested in the United States, and 
more is likely to go there. There is no reason why in the 
great majority of cases this immigration of capital should 
not find a ready welcome and attract no special notice 
from the Government. But it is easy to imagine excep- 
tions to this rule. Such a company may, as the Times 
puts it, “be to all intents and purposes a foreign company, 
and conceivably an instrument of a foreign Government 
or under its control.” Mr. Lodge appears to have defended 
the resolution as calculated to prevent a request for the 
withdrawal of such a company having to be addressed to 
a foreign Power, “when that withdrawal could not be 
made without humiliation.” It seems improbable that a 
commercial enterprise of this rather questionable kind 
should be embarked in by any Government, but if thero 
is any uneasiness felt at Washington on this head it is 
well that it should be at once relieved. It is well within 
the purpose, if not within the actual words, of the original 
Monroe declaration. Foreign corporations and foreign 
Governments are not identical things, but in certain 
circumstances the one may easily be turned to the use of 
the other. 

From the point of view of Great Britain this action of 
the Senate need cause no uneasiness. With the principle 
of the Monroe Doctrine we are familiar, and Mr. Lodge’s 
resolution does not really go beyond it. It is hardly 
possible that it should injure any one in this country, and 
it certainly serves as a protection against a real danger. 
The vast area of South America is divided among several 
communities whose interests are not always the same as 
our own, and when the two are antagonistic they are 
capable of making our political relations highly incon- 
venient. The Monroe Doctrine offers a way out of these 
difficulties. It constitutes the United States a kind of 
buffer between the contending parties; it provides a means 
of reconciling our interests and theirs without demanding 
an unconditional surrender on either side. But it does 
not do this without laying a very real burden on the 
United States. It makes her in a sense a mediator 
between the European and the South American Powers. 
France, or Germany, or Great Britain is offended by some 
act of a South American State. Were it not for the 
Monroe Doctrine, she might assert her interests in a high- 
handed fashion which would soon bring the offender to 
his knees. But the effect of the doctrine is to plant the 
whole strength of the United States in the way of carrying 
out this policy. The aggrieved European Government may 
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policy. They resolved, by fifty-one votes to four, that 





be fully assured of the justice of its claims, and yet may 
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be indisposed to enforce them at the cost of a war witha 
first-class Power. It is essential, therefore, to the 
proper working of the Monroe Doctrine that whenever 
a European State suffers serious wrong at the hands 
of a South American Government or people the 
United States should insist on proper redress from the 
offender. It is clear that the assumption of this 
office may impose very grave duties upon the intervening 
Power. The South American Governments rule for the 
most part over territories which, though thinly populated, 
are of vast extent, and to enforce the acceptance of the 
United States award may involve the suppression of a 
prolonged sporadic resistance. Or the Washington 
Government may be of opinion that its South American 
clients have right on their side, and so may find itself 
committed to a conflict with a European Power which it 
may have scanty means of bringing to book. Small 
States are sometimes wantonly reckless in giving provoca- 
tion, and great States do not always stop to remember how 
little they have to gain at best, and how much to lose at 
worst, from insisting upon rights when the cost of en- 
forcing them is out of all proportion to their value. Nor 
is it safe to assume that the original form of the 
Monroe Doctrine no longer possesses any significance. 
Certainly Spain is not likely to seek to reimpose 
her yoke upon her revolted subjects in South America. 
But there are other Powers by whom the need of finding 
some territory which their subjects may colonize without 
losing their nationality is keenly felt, and the enormous 
disproportion between the territories and the populations 
of some of the South American States may some day sug- 
gest the possibility of meeting this need—not, of course, 
by conquest, but by peaceful purchase. In such a case as 
this the Monroe Doctrine might have to be applied against 
two States equally anxious to give effect to an agreement 
into which they have willingly entered. We say this not 
as constituting an argument against the doctrine in 
question, but solely on the ground that it is not prudent 
to ignore the di‘iculties which may stand in the way of 
applying it. It is best not to be too confident of the success 
ag of “ig best devised plan for promoting the peace of 
the world. 





SUPERFLUOUS ACCIDENTS. 


Ox: opens a newspaper on the day after a public 
holiday with the expectation of reading a fairly long 
list of fatal accidents. It is, unhappily, an expectation that 
is never disappointed. The list for last Saturday and 
Monday was longer than usual, and as we read it, and when 
we cast our memory back over similar accidents in recent 
years, we reflected that the vast majority of these holiday 
accidents are accidents that ought never to have happened 
—they are, in a word, superfluous accidents. The word 
suggests that some accidents are necessary. Perhaps the 
antithesis rather overstates the case, but, we think, very 
little; for some accidents are the unavoidable penalty of 
risky pursuits which are worth while for themselves in 
spite of their riskiness. We should be very sorry to 
appear to suggest that people should never run risks 
in their holidays. As a matter of fact we are just fatalistic 
enough—which is not being very fatalistic—to feel sure 
that the boy or girl who sat still and did nothing because 
“the world is such a dangerous place ” would be more likely 
than others to be burnt in bed or crushed by a motor 
omnibus. The inevitable, or relatively inevitable, accidents 
are the toll which the civilized members of a modern militant 
State pay to progress. The spirit of enterprise must be 
kept alive by practice. It is a torch to be kept blazing 
and handed on. Among the accidents which are, to 

speak roughly, unavoidable, we should mention such as 

happen to airmen, hunting men, polo-players, bicyclists, 
and so forth. Generally a man could not by ordinary 
precautions have prevented the failure of his aeroplane 
engine, or have foreseen the presence of an air pocket, or 
have known that his horse would put him down at a 
particular fence, or have suspected that his bicycle would 
snap at the head when he was coasting down a hill. Let 
such accidents be bravely accepted. But the run of holiday 
accidents is not of such a kind. They are, as we said, for 
the most part accidents that could and should have been 

avoided. Swimmers venture out into the tideway on a 

lonely coast where there is no boat to help them; children 





are taken out in an open boat with too much sail or by 
some person who commits the unforgivable sin—often 
without even the excuse of ignorance—of making fast the 
main-sheet. 

In the mouth of the Thames off Sheppey last Saturday 
nine Boy Scouts were drowned by the capsizing of an open 
sailing boat. On the same day four bathers were drowned 
near Rottingdean owing to a strong undercurrent in a 
nasty sea. These accidents make up only a small part of 
the holiday list, and it is to be noticed that all the victims 
in the two accidents we have mentioned belonged to holiday 
camps. The camps of Boy Scouts, and the various Church 
and Mission camps, are generally organized with such 
scrupulous care that we venture to say boys are better 
looked after in them than in their own homes, 
It is not, as a rule, the supervision that is at fault. No 
official in charge of such a camp can tolerate the thought 
of a serious accident among his members; he looks upon 
it as an indelible blot on his record and his management. 
There is very little to be said, then, in criticism of the 
supervision. Yet either by the foolishness of boys or 
young men themselves, or when authority is temporarily 
delegated, as it must be sometimes (for instance, in the case 
of sailing, where the passengers are generally under the care 
of a boatman), quite avoidable accidents do frequently 
happen. Toa large extent these could be avoided if it 
were part of the instruction of the camps to make mem- 
bers distinguish between folly and courage. It is folly to 
swim out into a tide of which the strength is unknown. 
After the accident near Rottingdean it was said that such 
a condition of sea-going undercurrent had never been 
noticed before. But fishermen and longshoremen who have 
spent all their lives studying tides do not understand 
them, and it is no excuse for a party of holiday-makers to 
say that they had not noticed such conditions before. 
Sometimes a strong wind a hundred miles away, the effect 
of which is not superficially visible at all, may cause a 
quite abnormal current and a much higher or lower tide 
than was expected. At Rottingdean one man swam out 
too far, and the rest of the tragedy followed in logical 
sequence—three more lives nobly sacrificed in vain. 
Surely it should be a rule of camps that no one should 
swim more than a certain moderate distance from the 
shore in a tideway unless there is a boat in attendance. 

In most cases when an open sailing boat capsizes ina 
river it is perfectly safe to say that it ought not to have 
happened. In the accident off Sheppey there appear to 
have been twenty-three boys as well as five men in an ex- 
Naval cutter. It was a squally day, and a large number of 
passengers should never be carried in an open boat in such 
circumstances without extreme caution. Yet at the 
moment of the accident the main-sheet seems to have been 
in the hands of a boy. A squall came just as the boat 
had come round to make a fresh board: in other words, 
when she had lost almost all her way, and would not 
respond readily to her helm. ‘True seamanship is a 
model of the combined arts of caution and presence of 
mind, and might be recommended as the type to be imitated 
by all who indulge in risky pastimes. The true seaman 
knows that he will be in quite enough ‘tight places” 
without creating them artificially. But, unfortunately, 
seamanship in large vessels is sometimes inadequate to the 
management of open sailing boats, and passengers are not 
always as safe as they suppose themselves to be in tho 
charge of a “ professional” sailor. The writer has known 
several fine professional seamen who were noticeably 
clumsy in managing the main-sheet and tiller of a small 
sailing boat. They had had little practice. In theory they 
knew all that there was to be known ; but, perhaps through 
want of imagination or laziness, or through being long accus- 
tomed to vessels very stiff in the water, they were slow to 
respond to the extraordinarily agile tricks of a small boat 
in a sea. The good open-boat sailor is comparable witha 
man who has light hands on a horse. When a squall 
falls on an open boat it should always be possible to 
ease off the sheet instantaneously, or lower the peak 
or trice up the tack to spill some of the wind out of 
the sail. If that cannot be done, or if a large complement 
of passengers impedes the handling of the boat, it 
is certain that that boat should never be used for carrying 
a gang of boys ona squally day. The bright side of this 
sad business was the behaviour of Boy Scouts who 





came to the rescue. Some swam out nearly a mile, 
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Others employed their newly acquired knowledge of 
artificial resuscitation, and actualy brought baek to life 
two boys who had been pronounced dead. All this was a 
really splendid achievement, and when one reads of it one 
perceives more clearly than ever that the Boy Scout 
organization is one ef the most transforming enterprises 
of our time. . 

The terrible fire in Moor Lane the other day, in which 
eight girls were burned, was not a holiday accident, but it 
illustrates our point. The necessary number of exits were 
—— but when the fire broke out the girls did not 

now where the exits were, as they were not plainly indi- 
cated. Surely this was the last word in the class of super- 
fluous accidents! No doubt every nation lacks a real sense 
of proportion. Generous sentiment—which we would not 
be without—is in a sense its enemy. While we provide 
against the repetition of a ‘Titanic’ disaster we say too 
little about the repetition year after year, holiday after 
holiday, of avoidable accidents. The death roll is long 
and wil be longer. Why should not the members of 
holiday camps set themselyes to learn, beyond the possi- 
bility of forgetting it, this pregnant lesson: that, while it 
is fine to face what we have loosely called inevitable 
dangers coolly, it is a want of discipline—a flagrant 
and culpable stupidity—to court accidents which are 
superfluous, particularly when they involve the lament- 
able sacrifice of the lives of others? The officials of the 
holiday camps which make a chain round our coasts in 
August could teach this lesson as no other men could. 
In its ultimate effect it would be worth thousands of 
Board of Trade regulations for the safety of life. 








ITALIAN VIGNETTES. 


E people of our village are mostly contadini working in 

the vineyards ; very poor, yet seemingly happy, cheerful 
and contented, although their principal meal consists often of 
only a hunch of bread with a dab of “ricotto”—a cheese made 
from goat’s milk—or of tomato pulp. Everything is either 
seasoned or eaten with tomato and garlic. A small girl the 
other day, buying two soldi-worth of dry and leathery haddock 
at the village shop, complained that the fish had too many 
bones, and the padrone, something of a wag in his way, 
gravely recommended her to eat the bones with tomato! The 
peasants seldom buy more than two or three soldi-worth of any- 
thing (a soldo is about the value of our halfpenny), and they 
look on with eyes wide open and gasps of astonishment when 
the English “signori” spend several lire all at once. “ Truly, 
the pockets of these English are bulging with gold,” murmurs 
ene to another. When turkeys were in season the very well- 
to-do bought three or four pennyworth of turkey at a time— 
the birds hung in the butcher’s shop, and he carved them 
piecemeal, till nothing was left but the head and the tail- 
feathers. Even these last are not wasted, for they are made 
into the fans to fan the charcoal in the stove. 


If one were to judge by the quantity of washing always 
hanging about in the streets and on the houses one would 
think (very incorrectly) that the Italian race was the cleanest 
on earth. Living in flats and having no little back gardens 
or yards, such as most cottages have in England, the people 
are forced to make use of every available railing, or post, or 
balcony to dry their clothes upon. Even the great princely 
palazzo is not exempt; it forms one side of the piazza and 
faces the sun, so that the village considers its iron bars and 
lower windows extremely suitable spots to dry the washing, 
or the figs and walnuts! Would the Duke of Devonshire, for 
instance, allow his park railings to be draped with the village 
wash? I wonder. Yet the Principe must be aware of what 
happens, for I saw him drive under the great archway in his 
motor, blandly ignoring the festoons of garments around, and 
I felt an intense admiration for his kindness of heart, remem- 
bering how, at home, it had been a dire offence for a maid to 
hang even a duster on a gooseberry bush. 


Opposite the palazzo, in the middle of the piazza, are two 
eharming fountains, and beyond them is the post-office, a spot 
which is the cause of much annoyance and vexation of spirit 
to the English signore, who fumes when he goes to post an 
important parcel and encounters a written notice to the effect 
that every one has gone to take a siesta, and he must come 








again at two! Or he wants to send a money order, and after 


about twenty minutes’ fruitless searching and rummaging the 
officials discover there are no forms—perhaps some might arrive 
to-morrow or next day. “Or perhaps next week,” says the 
signore. But the sarcasm is thrown away upon the clerk, who 
agrees most pleasantly that they might come by next week 
The latter transacts all business with a cigarette in his mouth, 
and is an amiable but profoundly ignorant person. I asked 
on what day the mail left for California, and he told me, with 
an air of surprise, that it left every day, and it was quite a 
shock to him when he realized that mail steamers only sail on 
certain days. When the postman feels disinclined for walking 
he does not bring our letters, but quietly takes them back to 
the office, or carries them about in his pocket on the chance 
of meeting some member of the family during the day. This 
imparts a feeling of uneasiness with regard to one’s corre. 
spondence. 

Italians have a great respect for the method and the prac. 
tical orderly qualities of the English. They are so little law. 
abiding themselves, yet they seem able to admire discipline 
in others. It would be useless to make Jaws in Italy; they 
would be broken at once. You have but to see a notice 
anywhere, “E vietato” (it is forbidden) to do so and so, to be 
quite sure that everybody does that particular thing. In the 
trams are notices that the public is forbidden to smoke or spit, 
both of which amusements it pursues most vigorously; a 
path is “severely prohibited” from use, and you find a per- 
petual stream of people using it as a short cut. In fact, you 
ean do as you like and go where you like—you may take 
excursions into your neighbour’s garden, smell his flowers, and 
even pick them, without any one apparently minding. On 
first coming to Italy I found it difficult to grasp this; my 
insular mind was shocked at finding my neighbour's maid- 
servant strolling round my garden, and when I asked, some- 
what severely, if she wanted anything, she only smiled 
cheerfully and said, “No.” She had “just come to look 
round.” 


Charming land, sans géne, where you may stroll upon the 
high road in your dressing-gown without exciting remark, or 
take a nap on the grassy footpath at the roadside when the 
noonday sun grows hot; the mules and donkeys, who ako 
take the footpath, contrive very neatly to step over any object 
that may lie in their way! Poor mules! Tiow they are 
thumped and banged! Poor, patient bundles of bones! 
Every one is fat here except the animals. The village is 
overrun by starving dogs picking up a scanty living out of 
the heaps of refuse in the streets, lean pigs, and leaner cats 
and fowls. The fowls are everywhere. They live in the 
houses: I saw some looking down in a most forlorn way from 
atop window, and in a neighbouring villa they live on the 
staircase; we can see them hopping about when a certain 
window happens to be open. 

The English love of animals seems generally known, for a 
man insisted on our buying two sacks of charcoal for the sake 
of his mule, as he put it. We did not want charcoal, and the 
signore firmly refused it; after much argument the man 
clinched matters by saying that the mule had a pain in its 
stomach, and the signora, whose heart was palpitating with 
humanity, would never permit the poor beast to carry those 
two sacks any further! And without more ado he brought 
them in and deposited them in the kitchen. 

In our tramps over the hills and through the chestnut 
woods we sometimes come upon a clearing where the char- 
coal-burners are at work. It makes a pretty picture: the 
smouldering heaps of wood giving out a filmy blue smoke, 
pungent and pleasant, the men chopping and barking the 
felled trees that are carried away as fast as they are finished 
in a primitive arrangement on two wheels drawn by big white 
oxen, women and children gathering the brushwood into neat 
bundles and packing it on donkeys’ backs, a crimson handker- 
chief and a blue petticoat making choice splashes of colour, 
over all the bright spring sunshine, underfoot a carpet of 
spring flowers. Not even the sweet Devonshire lanes, when 
the primroses and bluebells are out, can equal the wild flowers 
of Italy in springtime! The very thought of a primrose 
brings a lump into our throats and anache into our hearts, but 
the flowers of the Campagna are a wonder in their variety and 
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abundance. By the end of February every place is literally 

covered with mauve and purple crocus, violets, hyacinths of 

an intense blue, jonquils, narcissus, daffodils, anemones (pink, 
white, mauve, and blue), and myriads of other flowers whose 
names are unknown to me. 

All the summer the birds are strangely silent; perhaps they 
are mostly migratory sorts and return in the autumn, for in 
November the Campagna is the scene of a cruel “ sport.” 
A decoy bird is tied to a high pole by a string from its leg ; 
it flutters wildly, of course, and its frantic efforts to get away 
attract the attention of certain migratory birds that fly over 
the Campagna in great flights. Curiosity brings them round 
the captive bird, and they are then slaughtered by the 
cacciatore, who has been sitting under a _ neighbouring 
hedge, probably with a huge umbrella to keep the sun off. 
This is considered an excellent divertimento. The term 
cacciatore, or hunter, is applied to any one who shoots 
whether it be wild boar or sparrow. He frequently goes 
forth to shoot with his gun in one hand and a large umbrella 
in the other. You see him furtively stalking his game, mostly 
small birds; and when the bird is comfortably sitting on a 
twig he fires, with an explosion like a cannon. The bird 
generally flies away. 

In the park behind the garden we often find dead birds that 
have been wounded and crept in there to die, greatly to the 
Bairn’s distress. He found a blackbird’s body one day, and 
he suid later, “That blackbird wasn’t wasted, Mummie. 
Enrico bad it for his tea!” Enrico is a gardener, and his 
employer has lapses of memory and forgets to pay Enrico’s 
wages for several months at a time, so that the poor man has 
been on the verge of starvation more than once. He takes it 
very calmly and shrugs his shoulders. “ We can do on a bit 
of bread, Signore.” 

. . . oe . 

The ‘ Blue Grotto,’ our principal osteria, is a general meet- 
ing-place for the discussion of the topics of the day. On 
summer evenings the men stand round the fountains to talk, 
but in the winter the ‘Grotto Azurro,’ though not a very 
cheerful spot, at least affords protection from the cold wind. 
It is badly lighted and comfortless; the tables are boards on 
trestles, and great wine barrels lurk in dim corners; a door- 
way leads straight into the kitchen, where the one-eyed 
chef may be seen manipulating his pots and pans at the 
stove. A seat as near the kitchen door as possible is con- 
sidered most desirable, because then you can watch the cook 
and see if he should play any unsavoury tricks with your 
meal! In fact, so many people invaded the kitchen to inspect 
the progress of their suppers that the padrone was 
obliged to put up a notice over the door that “ingresso” was 
“proibito.” Like other prohibitions it remains a dead 
letter. 

There is no drunkenness in our village: the men will sit 
half the evening talking over a glass of wine, and probably 
add water to it. In that respect, and also in respect of morals, 
the Italian villages I know compare very favourably with the 
English. Divorce is unknown at present in Italy, but there 
is u party in the country which would like to bring in divorce 
laws. The question was under discussion one night at the 
‘Blue Grotto’; some of the younger spirits were in favour 
of the new movement, when from his corner spoke an elderly 
contadino. “Iam an old man,” he said. “Ihave had fifteen 
children. The wife and I have quarrelled, 2 vero; but after 
a kiss it was all over. If the woman does wrong kill her! 
But divorce? No.” A drastic method, but no doubt an excel- 

lent deterrent. 
+ . . . . 

Italians believe in large families. A lady of our acquaint- 
ance has had twenty children; most people have eight or 
nine. Our host of the ‘Blue Grotto’ has nine, and very 
admirably brought up. I saw the whole family taking their 
supper in the general room of the osteria. The eldest little 
girl was at the head of the table, helping the others out of 
an immense bowl of macaroni; even the baby of two con- 
trived to eat macaroni with a fork in a fairly expert manner. 
When they had finished they all stood up in a row, and one 
after another they gravely kissed their mother’s hand and 
departed to bed. The manners and customs of the “grown- 
ups” are equally medieval, but not always so pretty. 
Their supper came next, and consisted of a dish of fish 


caught in the lake. It was set in the middle of the table, and 
the company helped themselves with their fingers, bit off the 
fishes’ heads and tails, and threw them on the floor! Also, 
the Italian peasant before he drinks will very often pour a 
little wine into his glass, rinse round, and throw it on the 
floor, saying, “A Bacco!” It really is the old libation to 
Bacchus. 

The Capuchin monk, too, who comes to us every week 
begging for alms might have stepped out of the Middle Ages, 
with his coarse brown habit, bare feet and sandals, and 
knotted rope round his waist. Sometimes he is mounted on a 
mule, with a little sack of something, it might be money, tied 
on to his saddle in front. He carries with him a bag of brown 
velvety stuff he calls “ devil’s skin” that holds a vast variety 
of things: he will dive into its capacious depths and bring out 
a little present for us of verdura—a cabbage, or a lettuce, or 
vegetable of some sort. 





BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
[ComMMUNICATED. ] 

HEN going on a journey, especially if it be to a foreign 
country, one of our most difficult and important con- 
siderations is the choice of the books which are to bear us 
company. If,as is generally the case, our books have to be 
strictly limited to the number of ten, let us suppose, to 
provide food for every mood they would have to be diverse 
in their character and yet with one quality underlying all—the 
power of drawing sympathy from their reader. Perhaps for 
this reason they should be for the most part old friends, no‘ 
too lately read, but with the flavour of pleasant hours in the 
past about them to give a zest to our reading. If our traveller 
is a man of catholic tastes and no great authority on any one 
subject the choice of books for a journey should be an 
interesting occupation, though the process of elimination no 
easy task. Probably three or four of the ten books would be 
works which never left his bedside, and which were as much a 
part of him as his hat or coat. Even these would be diverse 
in their nature, and each express a side of their owner's 
character, dealing in all probability with different 
epochs of the world’s history, with different countries 
and different manners: one would treat of the eighteenth 
century in France, another of the same century in 
England, and a third of the Italian Renaissance. Voltaire's 
“ Candide,” “ Tristram Shandy,” and the “ Divina Commedia” 
would be a varied and satisfactory trio to have always ready 
to hand. Then one of the ten at least would have to be a book 
of travel, spirited and observant of out-of-the-way things, such 
as the Italian method of ploughing or the way the Turkish 
soldiers march, to give him an enthusiasm for his journey 
and to help him to laugh at temporary discomforts, or to 
think of them merely as amusing material for letters to his 
friends at home. Such a book might be, perhaps, Mr. Belloc’s 
“ Path to Rome” or Stevenson’s “Essays of Travel,” which 
express, with matchless wit and feeling, the sensations of a 
traveller, ready for all the impressions and experience the road 
can give him. Two more would be novels which would deal 
with his own country in a familiar way and give him food for 
thought about English manners and the problems of his own 
age. Here there is an unlimited choice, and dependent rather 
on the dominant interest at the moment than on any literary 
affection. “The Egoist” and one of Mr. Hardy’s Tales of 
the West Country might suit some tastes. Of the four 
remaining books to choose, one at least would be poetry, 
possibly an anthology, such as the “Oxford Book of Verse,” 
or the works of whosoever was our traveller's favourite poet. 
Swinburne is no bad camarade de voyage, and Browning, 
whose poetry is so akin to philosophy, gives us thought to last 
many along day. A philosophical work to suit the traveller's 
temper—for our part we favour Plato—a volume of Essays, 
and the Bible would complete a formidable array of books 
which would honour any man’s shelves. Essays are easier of 
choice. Macaulay, Lamb, and Hazlitt are all good company 
on a journey—Hazlitt perhaps the best, for he is full of the 
very spirit of adventure, and his wit, which is always ready, 
never flags. With him we go back into another age, when 
literary warfare was keener than it is to-day and men were 
freer to speak their own minds. We relish the satire he pours 
on his literary opponents, and each success seems almost a 








personal triumph, so great is his sympathy. In one delightful 
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passage he tells of his enjoyment of books when on a 
journey :— 

“At other times I might mention luxuriating in books, with a 
peculiar interest in this way, as I remember sitting up half the 
night to read ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ which I picked up at an inn at 
Bridgwater, after being drenched in the rain all day; and at the 
same place I got through two volumes of Madame d’Arblay’s 
*Camilla.” It was on April 10th, 1798, that I sat down to a 
volume of the New Eloise, at the inn at Llangollen, over a bottle 
of sherry and a cold chicken. The letter I chose was that in 
which St. Preux describes his feelings as he first caught a glimpse 
from the heights of the Jura of the ‘ Pays de Vaud.’” 

When we consider the times that reading has been the 
greatest joy to us we generally find that it has been so on 
those occasions when our mood has exactly suited the book we 
were reading, for the fitness of our mood affects our capacity 
for receiving impressions more than any literary distinction. 
If we are out of sympathy with our author our attention 
begins to wander, the sentences do not seem to run well 
together, our criticism becomes captious; but if in sympathy 
how felicitous his phrases seem, what observation he shows, 
and what sensibility in appreciating that particular incident 
which appealed so much to ourselves ! 

In a foreign country, where at every turn we meet with new 
experiences, see strange people, and hear a strange tongue, the 
books which have the most homely associations make the 
best reading, for they seem to us like old and tried friends. 
They should be rather of a speculative than a didactic nature, 
putting forward no very strong opinions, but rather suggest- 
ing niceties of sentiment and observation, without too much 
action, and reflective. If the traveller were limited to one 
book alone “ The Sentimental Journey ” would be no bad com- 
panion, for it possesses all the qualities we have enumerated 
and is, if only from the point of view of form, a masterpiece. 

As we have hinted before, books to be fully appreciated 
should be read at the right moment, and at that moment only. 
Though the books which we have suggested for our traveller 
are diverse in character and perhaps a suitable combination 
for a man of literary tastes, yet we should not necessarily 
choose any of them had we the opportunity of three quiet 
hoursin front of a good fire and the run of a considerable 
library. Supposing our inclination ran towards romance, 
Scott or Balzac might satisfy us. We can conceive of few 
more delightful ways of passing an idle hour or two than fol- 
lowing the intrigues of Lucien de Rubempré and the Abbé 
Herera in that Paris of the early nineteenth century which 
Balzac knew so well. In a few minutes the walls of our 
library would have faded from before our eyes; we would 
only see the cafés with their bright lights and the thronged 
pavements and hear the plottings of these worldlings for 
place and position, fame or notoriety. At such a moment 
as we have pictured, with leisure and opportunity, the whole 
~ange of English literature is at our disposal. We can 
sojourn for a time with the Elizabethans, laugh with Falstaff, 
weep with Hamlet, be fearful with Dr. Faustus, or live among 
“hills which garnished their proud heights with stately 
trees” in Arcadia. At will we can recover the spirit of a later 
age in the lofty visions of Milton or the poetic prose of Sir 
Thomas Browne. Or, should we feel in the mood for a coarser 
diet, we have but to live a century later to enjoy Fielding, the 
master of comedy, as Sir Walter Raleigh so truly calls him, 
or the racy novels of Smollett. 

But it is not always by any means in the most comfortable 
and opportune surroundings that we enjoy reading most— 
provided we have the book and the mood the place matters 
little. We heard the other day of a gentleman who declared 
that one of the pleasantest days he ever spent was in an 
Alpine hut when weather-bound. Upon inquiry it appears 
that he had spent the day reading “The Life and Strange 
Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe of York, Mariner,” 
without which he never travelled. We can imagine the wind 
rustling the leaves of his book as the guide opened the door 
to see the state of the weather, while he read of one who 
“suffered all manner of violences and oppressions, injuries, 
reproaches, contempt of men, attacks of devils, corrections 
from heaven and oppositions on earth.” 

Well might this adventurous traveller agree with those 
attractive lines in Lowell’s poem on the “ Battle of the 
Books ” :— 

“I've thought very often ’twould be a good thing 
In all public collections of books, if a wing 
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Were set off by itself, like the seas from the dry lands, 
Marked ‘ Literature suited to desolate Islands,’ 

And filled with such books as could never be read 

Save by readers of proofs forced to do it for bread, 

Such books as one’s wrecked on, in small country taverns, 
Such as hermits might mortify over in caverns, 

Such as Satan, if printing had then been invented, 

As the climax of woe would to Job have presented, 

Such as Crusoe might dip in, although there are few so 
Outrageously cornered by fate as poor Crusoe.” 

Place and season affect our reading and choice of books 
greatly. The sea, with its bracing winds, gives us sea. 
thoughts, and only books of travel and adventure appease our 
ardent imaginations. The mountains exercise a less impetuous 
and more reposeful influence. We feel ourselves so small 
amid the grandeur of our surroundings that to keep an equal 
mind we must have great and lofty thoughts. We lose a 
taste for detail and the subtleties of an intricate style, and 
find pleasure alone in simplicity and broad outlines. Books 
of philosophy are our resource and works of high aspiration, 
Town and country influence us in opposite ways: in town we 
take a prodigious interest in the problems of the day and the 
warfare between the critics, but in the country these things 
are less than nothing to us. Like echoes from another world 
they are of little importance to us in our isolation among the 
immortals. We feel that literature is too distinguished a 
medium for petty strife, and consider with Crowne, the 
seventeenth-century dramatist, that literature should not be 
“an hospital of lame conceits.” But when we get back to 
town our ideas change, a desire for the latest publication 
comes upon us, we become interested in the most modern 
literary criticism, and perhaps we take part in the war of 
words ourselves. 

Seasons have perhaps a subtler and less obvious influence 
than places, for they do not affect our taste by sudden contrast 
of circumstances and environments, but by something in- 
finitely more delicate, purely temperamental and inexplicable, 
though this again is, in a sense, contrast modified and less 
abrupt. The perfumed breath of spring, coming as the un- 
expected herald of a new-born year, gives to our vagrant fancy 
thoughts of the beginnings of things, and almost uncon- 
sciously our interest turns towards art in a primitive stage 
when it was less complex and elaborate. We suddenly 
discover a taste for the early poets. Chaucer and Spenser 
have a fresh meaning and a readier sympathy for us, and 
we see the early legends in a new light. ‘The warm, brown 
tints and falling leaves of autumn affect us with sadness. 
With the longer evenings our taste for reading, which 
has not been exercised much during the summer, returns, 


but with an unconscious and almost indefinable change. Our 
taste has lost its robustness. We fail to appreciate the 
eighteenth-century urbanity of style as much as usual. We 


like books with a flavour of sadness, which suggest grey days 
and broken hopes. With the first frosts of winter the 
influence of autumn is over; brown leaves no longer inspire 
our dreams. 

Though season and environment influence our choice of 
books, their influence on the taste which underlies our choice 
is but slight. An open mind, able to discriminate, ready to 
appreciate all that is best and to reject anything that is of the 
second order, is the only true guide. J. T. H. 





THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


WO opposing currents of thought appear to meet in the 
tide of criticism of our English performances at the 
Olympic Games just concluded at Stockholm. One is repre- 
sented by the opinion of Mr. Rudolph Lehmann, who thinks 
that England ought to withdraw from further competition on 
the ground that the games as at present conducted are not 
conducive to the best interests of sport. The other finds 
expression in the speeches and letters of Lord Desborough, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and others, who believe that it is a 
vital matter for Great Britain to outshine the rest of the world 
in the games which will take place in Berlin in 1916, and who 
put forward various suggestions as to how this necessary 
success should be achieved. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


proposes, for instance, that there should be entered 
for the Berlin games a British Empire team, in- 
stead of separate teams representing Great Britain, 
Australia, Canada, South Africa, and so on; and he 
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s that between now and 1916 there should be various sub- 


ask 
sidiary athletic meetings, at which large prizes should be 


offered, in order to attract and discover possible Olympic 
winners. Lord Desborough approves this idea of a British 
Empire team, and in addition appeals for a large sum of 
money in order to carry out the process of training a team 


orteams. He thinks that a sum of £25,000 will be needed if 
a British team is to be properly prepared for the Berlin meet- 
ing, and allots the expenditure at £5,000 a year for the next 
three years, and £10,000 for the fourth and concluding year. 
If this sum is to be subscribed, clearly it must be forthcoming 
in some fairly large measure at once, or the work for the first 
of the four years cannot begin. The question is whether this 
large expenditure and lengthy preparation will appeal to the 
minds of Englishmen; and if not, whether there may not be 
some other, perhaps better, way of maintaining our reputa- 
tion asa great game-playing nation. 

Surely there is a middle course between the extremes 
advocated by Lord Desborough and Mr. Lehmann. Mr. 
Lehmann can rightly claim to speak with authority on 
English sportsmanship, and his argument that the games as we 
see them to-day are not in the best interests of sport as a 
whole is based on admirable motives. But there must be a 
better way for us than complete withdrawal from the games. 
For one thing, such a withdrawal would not be understood 
by other countries; it would be considered by some as due to 
lack of courage or persistence, and by our German friends in 
particular it would be looked upon as casting a slur on their 
ideas of sport and hospitality. Such misunderstandings may 
on occasion be unavoidable, but in the present circumstances 
they can and ought to be avoided. One of the chief objects 
of the Olympic Games, when the idea of holding them 
was first proposed and approved, was that they should 
lead to increased international respect and friendliness, and 
we cannot so soon as this proclaim carelessness for that ideal. 
On the other hand, Lord Desborough’s scheme of a British 
Empire team and a large subscription list to be expended in 
ways that are new to our national methods of game-playing is 
surely going too far in the opposite direction. Do we really 
need four years of strict preparation to send a winning team 
to Berlin? Do we really require £5,000 a year to search for 
talent and to train it when we have found it? Is not a process 
of searching for runners, jumpers, oarsmen, footballers, and 
others in 1912, when they will not compete until 1916, demon- 
strably wasteful of energy and likely to be ineffective in 
result? It is conceivable that certain events on the 
programme might be won in this way; we might select 
a number of promising long-distance runners, for instance, 
and pay a trainer to see that they made it the object 
of four whole years of their lives to win the Marathon 
race among them. We might, again, succeed in discovering 
some enormously powerful Englishman, or Irishman, and 
teach him every day, from the moment of getting up in 
the morning to retiring for his carefully regulated sleep 
at night, the minutiw of making the most of his weight and 
muscle in throwing the so-called hammer. The hammer of 
to-day, of course, is no longer a natural implement of wood 
and iron, but merely a rather absurd contrivance of round 
shot fastened to wires and handles. Hurling this arrange- 
ment about being a wholly artificial business, it needs time 
and trouble, besides strength, to become efficient in it. A pro- 
fessional trainer, again, might be needed to instruct English- 
men in the science of throwing javelins; perhaps four years’ 
strict training would not be too long in which to acquire 
proficiency in that interesting, if somewhat antiquated, accom- 
plishment. But the sports and the games that we really 
care about, such as rowing, football, running the mile, the 
quarter-mile, the hundred yards, the hurdles, the jumps 
—shall we do any better in these with four years’ choice 
and training and fifteen or twenty thousand pounds than we 
should by choosing and training the best men at our disposal 
in the year of the Games? You cannot select your team of 
hurdlers, or long jumpers, or sprinters four years ahead. The 
best long jumper of 1916 may now be a boy at school; so may 
the best football half-back or the best stroke of an eight; per- 
haps half of the men who will be found in our eights in 1916 
have not yet rowed at Henley. Not even the most careful 
imitation of American methods of training will prevent a boy 
from growing into a man, ora man from growing an older 
man, in four years. 








As regards the substitution of a British Empire team for 
teams drawn separately from Great Britain and the oversea 
Dominions, the project needs more convincing arguments than 
those which have been as yet put forward. By combining 
our teams into one we should presumably lose voting power 
as contestants, and should run fewer chances of victories, 
because our entries would necessarily be fewer. Then, again, 
how are we to decide, except by the most costly and elaborate 
process of elimination, who is to represent the Empire? We 
seem to see before us an unending series of competitions held 
yearly, or even more often, in England, Australia, Canada, 
and South Africa to determine many months beforehand the 
entrants for competitions which at present are open to 
individual teams, as they should be, up to the last moment. 
This system, worked out in detail, would almost certainly end 
in contradiction and confusion. And in what way would the 
result be more desirable than the results of the present 
system? As things are, we can add up the successes of our- 
selves and our kinsmen from our oversea Dominions, and if the 
total beats the totals of other countries then the Empire 
has “won” just as surely as if the successes had been 
achieved by a single team. Above all, we shall bave “won” 
in the best English way, without undue elaboration of training 
and selection, without over-specialization, without putting 
what should be game-playing and nothing more into a wrong 
perspective, a false relation with the broader and greater facts 
of work and life. That is the true point of view, surely, to 
take of the Olympic Games, if they are to continue as an 
international institution. For to what else do you come, if so 
much emphasis is laid on the necessity of obtaining a sum of 
£25,000 for the games of 1916? To a subscription list of 
£30,000 for 1920, and perhaps £35,000 for 1924? But that is not 
agame. Ifit is urged that without these sums victories cannot 
be gained, the answer is surely twofold : first, that we really 
did not do so badly at Stockholm—look at the mile, for 
instance, and the rowing—and that with a little more proper 
care we should have done still better; second, that if victories 
are only to be won by over-specialization and the expenditure 
of large sums in cash—well, that is not the English way 
Those who set out to win on those lines may win if they can; 
sometimes we shall beat them, and if we do not, we shall have 
done all that we think it well to do for pure sport. After all, 
it was we who set the example years ago of how games should 
be played; if others want to change the rules now, they may 
do so, but we can still set our example. That is not to say 
that the example of 1916 might not be better than that of 1912, 
for admittedly this year we took less trouble than we might 
and ought to have taken. And, lastly, let it not be supposed 
that we can do ourselves justice without money. Lord 
Desborough and his committee need, and we hope they will 
obtain, a large subscription list, for the proper training, 
selection, equipment, and housing of the team of 1916. But 
the year in which to spend the bulk of that money is 1916. 
In that year we can choose our best men, and set them to 
concentrate their attention on the careful and conscientious, 
but not over-specialized, training which our best amateurs 
have hitherto considered sufficient, and which did, as a fact, 
produce some of the best performances in the Games just 
over. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


sa. 


TARIFF REFORM AND THE REFERENDUM. 
[To rue Eprror or rue “ Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—As a humble but fairly active Unionist worker, I am 
deeply interested in the letters appearing in your columns in 
reference to the question of Tariff Reform and the Referendum; 
and I am very glad you are focusing public attention upon it. 
The change in the leadership of the Unionist Party has 
certainly raised a doubt in the minds of many people whether 
Mr. Balfour's pledge that he would willingly submit Tariff 
Reform to the Referendum still holds good. It is true that 
Mr. Balfour's promise was endorsed at the time it was made 
by Unionist candidates up and down the country, but circum- 
stances have changed since then, and it may be that that 
pledge is now wiped off the slate. A renewal of that pledge 
is due. I think the country is entitled to know whether 
Mr. Bonar Law stands by Mr. Balfour’s declaration. 
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One reason why the Liberal Party swept the country in 
1906 was because Liberal leaders pledged themselves that 
“the re-introduction of a Home Rule Bill would not form part 
of the business of the next Parliament.” Unionist leaders 
would be well advised to take a leaf out of their opponents’ 
book, and give a similar assurance, in regard to Tariff Reform. 
For there is no real urgency for Tariff Reform. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s great argument was that his policy would be the 
means of “keeping the Empire together.” But new forces 
are now at work. The Liberal Government are realizing more 
fully that co-operation with the Colonies must form part 
of the policy of Imperial defence. Circumstances have 
forced the Government to lean upon the Colonies, and the 
Colonies are meeting the Government in an Imperial spirit. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s ideal is thus being partly realized. I 
believe the same forces which are at work to promote the 
cause of common defence will some day bring about a closer 
commercial alliance between the Mother Country and the 
Colonies. 

This matter may be viewed from another standpoint. It 
has been stated by responsible Unionist leaders that if the 
Unionist Party win the next election one of the first questions 
to be dealt with will be Second Chamber reform. It is 
clearly understood that an indispensable part of the Unionist 
scheme for a new Second Chamber is the provision of 
machinery for a Referendum. If, then, the Referendum 
should become part of the British Constitution I shouid 
imagine that Tariff Reform would be a proper question to 
submit for the deliberate judgment of the massed voters. 
When Mr. Chamberlain started the movement he said: “I 
have not raised this question as a party issue, but as a national 
question, upon which every man and woman in the kingdom 
has a right to speak.” It is only by the Referendum that the 
real wishes of the nation can be ascertained. 

The next election will be fought, as by-elections are being 
fought now, not on Tariff Reform, but chiefly on the Govern- 
ment proposals and on the Government record. If the 
Unionist Party do win the next election they will win by the 
votes of men who opposed Tariff Reform at previous elections, 
and who are still convinced Free Traders. ‘They will be sent 
back to power by the votes of moderate men because they are 
weary of extreme legislation. But would it be right to use 
the votes of men given in this way to alter the fiscal system 
of the country? The time has come for a united effort of 
all moderate men, and I believe the Unionist leader, by 
reaffirming Mr. Balfour’s pledge, could array on his side the 
whole body of moderate opinion in the country.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 


Rochdale. 


W. Davipson. 





AN IMPERIAL LOAN FOR THE FLEET. 
(To tue Eprror or tre “ Specraror.” | 
S1r,—I am sorry to find that you still continue to advocate a 
system of finance that seems to me to be radically unsound. 
You found it on the view that the next ten or twelve years 
will be critical and exceptional years, and that the competition 
cannot well last beyond that point. But why not? And if it 
should come to an end its cessation could only be accounted 
for on the supposition that one of the two competitors had 
become exhausted and was unable to continue the race. Is it 
likely that Germany with her far larger population—a popula- 
tion, too, that at present increases far more rapidly than ours 
—will flag and fail? The danger is that the British nation, 
growing, relatively to their rival, smaller and less wealthy, 
may fail in staying power. How to guard against this is 
the great question for us. There is no likelihood that 
Germany will in the next few years appeal to force. 
She will prefer to wait in the hope that she may at no 
distant date find herself overwhelmingly strong. If this 
is so, why should we, instead of paying our way by means of 
taxation, try to thrust the burden on to a future generation 
who, even without this extra weight, will in all probability be 
even more heavily loaded than we are now? Our colonies 
will, no doubt, be ready then, as now, to supply us with a margin 
of superiority if we are fairly evenly matched against our 
rival. But if Great Britain were ever to sink to a position of 


indisputable inferiority, it is doubtful whether they could save 
us from the necessity of making humiliating and disastrous 
concessions, 


And while the race proceeds what could en- 











courage Germany more than the fact that we imagine that we 
cannot hold our own without the help of loans?—I am, Sir, 
&e., F. W. Heapusy, 
Haileybury, Hertford. 

(Our correspondent in estimating the chances of German 
financial endurance outlasting our own entirely leaves out of 
account the different motives and circumstances of the two 
countries. For Germany a fleet is a luxury; for us it jg, 
not merely a necessary, but the very condition of life, 
Germany has an enormous army to keep up as well as her 
fleet. It is a novel experience for the Spectator to be accused 
of incautious finance. We had tried to make it plain, but may 
repeat once more, that we recommend a loan as an entirely 
exceptional expedient, because provision for our naval 
needs is unlike the provision for any other service of the 
nation. A loan would be a method of declaring in 
advance our unalterable resolution to maintain mastery 
of the sea. We should then be saved, for one thing, the 
explosions of international criticism and mistrust whieh 
occur annually when our Naval Estimates are introduced. 
They indeed lead to extravagant expenditure. The reasons 
for a loan are in fact moral as well as financial. Further, by 
an Imperial loan, and in no other way, can the British 
Admiralty be assured of a permanent minimum amount of 
colonial support, quite apart from all changes of naval policy 
in the self-governing Dominions. The money raised by 
Imperial loan would be put at the disposal of the 
Admiralty and the Committee of Imperial Defence for an 
extra margin of shipbuilding. If such a plain declaration 
of our intentions in perpetuity excited Germany to try 
harder than ever to outstrip us, we can only say that 
experience and history have entirely misled us as to the 
workings of human nature. But we are as certain as we 
can be of anything that we bave not been misled. Another 
objection to an Imperial loan which we have seen raised in 
the Press is that the Admiralty would not know what to do 
with the money. As though the Admiralty were ever puzzled 
what to do with money! The Admiralty knows only too well, 
and is puzzled by nothing except the lack of enough of it. We 
do not pretend to offer any advice precisely as to how the 
money should be spent. That is not the business of laymen. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE LANDLORD AND THE WAGE-EARNER. 

[To tux Eprror or tux “Srxrcraror,.’’) 
Srr,—How can I make a sacrifice without sacrificing some one 
else? If Mr. Lloyd George, or any one else, can tell me how 
I can make a sacrifice without sacrificing some one else, I am 
then, in order to help those who are not so well off as myself, 
prepared to make that sacrifice. All the rents that I receive 
from my estate, and more besides, are spent in the payment of 
taxes, which go to the benefit of the community—in the pay- 
ment of small allowances to the members of my family, in the 
payment of wages to keep the estate in order, so that the 
tenants can farm to the best advantage; also in the payment 
of wages of my household servants, and in dealings with the 
local tradesmen. 

You may say to me, “I want more taxation from you in 
order to help those who are not so well off as you are.” I 
reply, “If Iam not to sink into the bankruptcy court in a 
short time, 1 must reduce my expenditure, and I can only 
reduce my expenditure in two ways: first, by throwing some 
one working on the estate or in my domestic service out of 
employment, or by reducing severely my dealings with the 
local tradesmen. If I reduce my dealings with the local trades- 
men, and if all the gentry living in the country houses are 
obliged to do the same, then the local tradesmen will in con- 
sequence suffer severely in their trade, and will be obliged to 
dismiss some of their wage-earners, and in a short time some 
of them may be involved in bankruptcy.” 

I take it that we all deplore the comparative scarcity of the 
population over the country districts and the increasing con- 
gestion of the population in our centres. Well, suppose you 
increase the Imperial taxation of this district, say, a few 
thousands per annum. The greater portion of this sum will 
find its way into the centres. Labour must follow capital. 
So to increase the taxation of the country districts would be 
still further to deplete our country districts and still further 
to congest our centres. Gold must circulate in giving em- 
ployment, 
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We don’t bury our gold, and the majority of us, I 


conclude, do not put it in a stocking and hang it 
at the foot of our beds. Therefore we must circulate 
jt, and the more gold we circulate the more people 
are employed, and the more people that are employed the 
higher will go the rate of wages. Our supreme duty is to see 
that what we have to spend is spent in the most advantageous 
manner, and it is surely not advantageous to tax us all heavier 
and heavier, and send the gold arising from this taxation to 
the overcrowded centres, in part payment of an increasing 
army of officials. Surely it is more advantageous to spend our 
money in our respective districts, in payment of reasonable 
wages and in dealing with our local tradesmen. If we wish 
to do something to relieve the congestion of the centres it is 
wise, I think, for us to deal with our local tradesmen as far as 
we possibly can. That method helps to distribute money over 
the country, tends to distribute labour, and therefore tends to 
raise the price of labour. Money spent away from home is not 
lost; it benefits somebody; but it will be spent in a more 
advantageous manner, it seems to me, if we circulate it 
amongst the tradespeople of our districts. 

I do not profess to be a scientific political economist. I am 
nota writer pure and simple suggesting beautiful theories 
which have never yet been put to the test of practical experi- 
ence. I am simply an agricultural owner, living on my estate, 
and endeavouring to work it to the best of my ability. I am 
therefore brought face to face with grim realities, and for the 
life of me I cannot understand how I can make a sacrifice 
without sacrificing, or throwing out of employment, honest and 
faithful servants whose work I regard as being quite as import- 
ant to the community as the little service that Iam endeavour- 
ing to render. In listening to the professional politician, or 
to the skilled and plausible “ agitator,” I beg the wage-earner 
to consider well if the theories enunciated by these orators 
can, without breaking any of the Ten Commandments, be 
worked in the hard school of a nation’s life. If they are 
attempted and then fail, the wage-earner will surely be the 


greatest sufferer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. B. M. BucHanayn. 
Hales, Market Drayton. 





THE LUST OF CRUELTY. 

(To rug Eprtor or tar “Srecraror,’’] 
Sir,—Most reluctantly I write again on this subject. Is there 
no difference between sending a gunboat to the mouth of the 
Congo to stop slave traffic, and a naval demonstration off 
Antwerp (the Belgian Government are, and were, responsible 
for the Congo State), or, again, sending a fleet to blockade the 
mouth of the Tagus? The former was legal at any time if 
you could prove slave traffic. The latter propositions would 
mean European war. I know my Spectator as well as any of 
your readers, but, as far as my recollection serves, you never 
advocated such a possible catastrophe. 

You advised a blockade of the Peruvian coast line. Could 
anything be more futile ? Shut the front door and leave the 
back door open! Will you advise the British Government to 
blockade the mouth of the Amazon, and search ships coming 
down the river for Peruvian rubber? It would require a brave 
Government to undertake this. The crimes of Putumayo are 
indescribably horrible, but you will not improve matters by 
advocating a policy which might, and probably would, end in 
universal war. That would be the greater horror. Peru is 
distant, and people with an imperfect knowledge of geography 
think that a threat of the “ Big Stick ” will reform in a decade 
a huge country thinly populated, without easy means of 
travel, and peopled by a mixed multitude. 

That is not so. These relatively young countries are strug- 
gling to the lightas surely as did the Government of Cromwell, 
who committed greater atrocities than were ever dreamed of 
in Putumayo! These atrocities occurred far from the ken of 
the central Peruvian Government, and everything published 
recently in the papers goes to show that the Peruvians are 
alive to their obligations. 

T'o the man who has lived most of his life abroad the senti- 
mentalist of this country represents the most deterrent agent 
for progress. All nations are struggling for advancement, 
and the weaker ones bitterly resent this continuous British 
criticism, too often, as in this case, accompanied by threats. 
The more we interfere, after due publicity has been given to 
the existing evil, the longer will the reform be retarded. Great 








Britain is not the only country in the world which possesses a 
conscience, and she has not now the power to wield the “ Big 
Stick.” Moral, do not threaten.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Livinestone-LEARMONTH. 

Sutton Lodge, Guildford. 

[“ Because we cannot usefully or safely intervene always 
and everywhere to prevent crime we should therefore inter- 
vene nowhere.” That appears to be Mr. Livingstone-Lear- 
month's principle. We call it disastrous logic.—Ep. Spectator.] 





[To tue Eprron or tue “Srecrator.’’] 

Srr,—In your issue of July 13th an article under the above 
heading advocated a course to be adopted by the British 
Government in connexion with the Putumayo outrages which 
somewhat resembled Teutonic diplomacy. Your correspondent 
Mr. Livingstone-Learmonth, in the Spectator of July 27th, 
condemns such policy out of hand, but entirely fails to suggest 
any remedy for the rotten state of affairs, except reliance on 
the Peruvian Government to do its duty. Perhaps Mr. Lear. 
month’s twenty years in Latin America have dimmed his sight 
as a Briton, so that he sees this Putumayo affair “as through 
a glass darkly.” I trust I am mistaken, but this is the 
inference I must draw after reading his letter. 

Now surely there must be a middle course—one which would 
bring sufficient diplomatic pressure to bear on the Peruvian 
Government so that it would be compelled to take effective 
steps to put right so much that is wrong. We are sure that 
Peru can put “ its own house in order,” but whether it will or 
not is another matter. The President of Peru stated recently 
that the punishment of those responsible for the atrocities 
had been undertaken long before any protest was received 
from Great Britain. Such statements from the Peruvian 
Government should be received with caution, and it should 
not be allowed to shelve the matter by pleasant statements 
and specious promises. While a Latin Government may be 
quite capable of looking after a country in its own way, it has 
a method of getting over grave difficulties by solemn assur- 
ances to outsiders rarely kept. It is for British and North 
American diplomacy, unyielding and persistent, to see that 
these outrages are stopped once and for ever. It is possible 
only if our diplomacy is persistent—if it is not lulled into 
complacent sleep by wonderful promises founded on the 
shifting sands of Latin wiliness. 

Because a naval demonstration is not necessary it does not 
follow that we must “wait and see” in the dim future this 
so-called young nation struggle through darkness into 
sufficient light to remember that protection is due to the 
life of each human being residing within its borders. There 
is a price for justice, and there is a price for human lives in 
Latin republics. If left to itself in an affair of this 
description to put “its own house in order,” Peru 
will only do so when there is nothing to be bought 
and less to be sold. It is almost unthinkable that a British 
company with a board, the greater part of which is British, 
should have been carrying on business by treating natives 
with the most horrible methods of slavery. Although the 
manager on the spot may have been a Peruvian, and chiefly to 
blame, it seems to me that the directorate have much to 
answer for. There is no proof, so far as I am aware, that the 
evil is not continuing at the present moment, as I believe that 
the liquidator of the company is the original vendor, and the 
director who was responsible for the company’s operations in 
Peru. If this is not a matter which concerns the British 
Government I do not know what is. It will be a disgrace to 
the British and North American nations if they do not persist 
—as they can—till no trace of such hideous happenings as 
these Putumayo outrages is left, until every chance of their 
recurrence is eliminated, and until suitable punishment has 
been inflicted on those responsible for such revolting atrocities 
practised on their fellow-men.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun G. RAPHAEL. 

6 Broad Street Place, London, E.C. 





RESISTANCE TO ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 
[To tue Eprtor or tue “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—There is a point in connexion with the resistance to 
Acts of Parliament, such as those touching Insurance and 
Home Rule, on which the opinion of yourself, the Unionist 
leader, and others would be useful. How do resisters get 
over the fact that the King signs all Bills? Until the King 
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resists, which quite possibly he may yet do, can a subject 
calling himself loyal do so? Personally I cannot see that 
there is any question at all about this. One may agitate for 
repeal or amendment of an Act, but one cannot flout a King- 
signed Bill, and call oneself a loyal subject at the same time. 
—I am, Sir, &., E. W. 

(The King, as a Constitutional Sovereign, acts, so to speak, 
automatically, and most rightly does so. There would be 
absolutely no sense of a personal disloyalty to the King in 
resisting a measure under our Constitution. We do not of 
course use this argument asa justification of rebellion as such. 
We acknowledge that rebellion under a Constitution is much 
worse than resistance offered to an autocracy. We dislike 
intensely the very thought of resistance to an Act of Parlia- 
ment. As our readers know, we have strongly counselled 
submission to the Insurance Act. Nevertheless the Home 
Rule Bill is in a class by itself. It thrusts loyal subjects of 
the King outside the incorporating Union within which they 
earnestly desire to remain. The desire to remain there is 
in itself an expression of loyalty. Inshort, there are extreme 
eases to which perfect logic eannot be made to apply 
absolutely, and, in our opinion, this is one of them.—Eb. 
Spectator. 


“FROM RELIGION TO PHILOSOPHY.” 
(To tHe Epiror or tue “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—May I be allowed to point out what must, I think, be a 
lapsus calami in the interesting article “From Religion to 
Philosophy ” in the Specéator of July 27th? The writer says: 
“We shall be accused, that is, of verging on the Quaker 
doctrine of the inner light, if not indeed of that full-fledged 
antinomianism which, it will be said, has always haunted the 
Society of Friends.” I observe the cautious clause, “it will 
be said,” but I do not think that even this saves the situa- 
tion for your contributor. As a matter of fact the Society 
of Friends has never, as far as I know, been accused 
of “full-fledged,” or even of half-hatched. antinomianism. 
We are, in truth, quite at the opposite end of the scale 
from that error. It was exaggerated Calvinism which 
said (or was believed to say), “Let us continue in sin 
that grace may abound,” and so got itself labelled 
Antinomian. Our early forerunners were always in deadly 
conflict with Calvinism, and would no doubt be accused by 
its adherents of believing in “the covenant of works.” I 
cannot better illustrate the Quaker position in this matter 
than by an anecdote which I heard in my childhood, but have 
not met with in any Quaker biography. <A certain “Friend” 
preacher, I think Thomas Shillitoe, travelling on the Con- 
tinent, delivered a sermon, probably at Geneva, having a well- 
known Calvinist minister for his interpreter. The preacher, 
anxious to impress the need of right living on his hearers, 
said: “ My friends, faith, Christian faith, is necessary for 
salvation, but good works are also necessary.” This pro- 
position came forth from the lips of the interpreter: “Mes 
amis, la foi, la foi chrétienne, est nécessaire pour le salut. 
Les bons euvres n'y font rien.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
THos. Hopexin. 





Barmoor Castle, Berwick-on- Tweed. 





[To THe Epiror or tur “Sprcraror.’’] 
Six,—I read with great sympathy and interest your leading 
article of July 27th headed “From Religion to Philosophy.” 
In the main I fully agree with it. No new discoveries in 
physical science or in ancient history can destroy the central 
essence of religion. Religion was at one time thought to be 
impossible unless the world was made in six days, unless the 
earth were the centre of the solar system, unless all species 
were the results of separate acts of creation, and the like. 
And all such conceptions have proved false. Religion is not 
dependent on physical science, and cannot be destroyed by 
the upset of any received hypothesis in physical science. 
But now I want to go further. Is religion dependent on 
textual criticism? Is it dependent on ancient history? Sup- 
pose the most radical critics of the text of the New Testament 
were right; suppose that ancient historians succeeded in 
proving that the Gospel story was made up—not in part, as 
all critics admit, but practically in its entirety—of fictitious 
incidents intended to represent the fulfilment of prophecies. 
How does religion stand? Is it affected or is it not? To 
me, personally, I confess, it seems utterly perverse, almost 








unthinkable, to make religion dependent on the truth of 
certain alleged historical occurrences. It is exactly like say. 
ing that such-and-such a proposition of Euclid would not be 
true if Euclid had never lived, or would be any more true if 
we knew all the details of Euclid’s life. But I wonder if thig 
seems as clear to others as it does to me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GAMALIEL, 





[To ruz Epitror or tur “Sprrcrator.”} 
Srr,—Perhaps a benighted High Churchman may be permitted 
to supply a little of the criticism which you “can imagine” 
and, in fact, invite on your recent article upon Mr. Cornford’s 
book and its communicated review. I may be wrong, but I 
also “imagine” that the primary idea of “ religio” is conscien- 
tious obligation or scruple binding a worshipper to the Gods, 
and that ritual observance is merely a derived and secondary 
sense as being implied in worship. “The religion of Christ,” 
you say, “isa state of being.” Why not a state of grace—a 
supernatural state of being to which we are introduced by a 
sacrament, 7.e.,an act both outward and inward, both formal 
and spiritual, uniting and binding the soul to Him? Cer- 
tainly forms and ceremonies in themselves have little or no 
religious value unless grace or power is attached to them, 
When you write of the Christian religion as a “mood” or a 
“vision,” independent alike of dogma and ritual, you are in 
fact as anti-sacramental as a Quaker with his “inner light,” 
or a Quietist who has attained perfect calm, or a Buddhist 
entire abstraction from the things of sense. Ritual is, of 
course, a question of degree: there may be emotional acces- 
sories more or less superfluous; but form in some shape is 
necessary to spirit, or the subtle essence will evaporate, 
Boilers and pipes are necessary to the spiritual driving 
force required amid the realities of this mundane world —I 
am, Sir, &c., R. Hurcuison, 

Woodeaton Rectory, Oxford. 





THE VITALITY OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

[To tre Epitor or Tue “Srecraror,”’] 
Srr,—Those of your readers who know the Rev. J. Edward 
Harlow as awriter of interesting and genial letters to the Press 
op matters relating to Wesleyan Methodism will welcome his 
letter in the Spectator of July 27th. May I comment on one or 
two of his statements? Mr. Harlow appears to suggest that 
most Churches, in common with his own, are now oppressed 
with anxiety by reason of a diminished membership. I have 
no figures before me relating to the Church of England, but 
if the Methodist Recorder is to be believed, there are no grounds 
for anxiety in the English Church, to the vitality of which 
this well-known organ of Methodist opinion has recently paid 
a remarkable tribute. 

The fact that probably most of your Anglican readers do 
not see the Methodist Recorder must excuse a rather long 
quotation :— 

“We are quite sure [says this paper] there is something in 
the spirit and equipment of the Church of England now wanting 
in the Free Churches. For long years the Church of England has 
been elaborating its machinery; it has done this with delibera- 
tion, with the utmost care, and with a fine statesmanship. 
Quietly, and considering its ideals rather than the wishes of the 
many, it has found out ways, taken hints, and set its house in 
order. We are seeing the result, and we cannot but congratu- 
late the men of God who have had power to discern the times 
and the seasons. Moreover, workers have been found, and 
plenty of them. The opportunity for work has been wel- 
comed. . . . Never were there so many willing hands and 
warm hearts laborious in the Church of England. This has 
befallen in an hour when we have found our workers bewildered 
among the infinite variety of calls, running here and there, busy 
ofttimes about nothing that really matters. There has come 
among us a mood of resentment upon the multiplicity of demands, 
and some have withdrawn themselves, while others are much 
discouraged. In the Church of England a great develop- 
ment of spiritual vitality has arisen in these last years. It 1s 
finding its expression in work peculiarly adapted to the needs of 
the hour. The Free Churches may look, in the future, toa 
greater vigour in the Establishment than has been known within 
the memory of any living man; and we should not be greatly 
surprised if the vigour be richer and better sustained than any 
displayed in all its past history.” 

On the question of reunion between the Anglican and 
Methodist Churches the tone of Mr. Harlow’s letter seems 
to be a shade less sympathetic than that of bis letter in your 
issue of July Sth, 1911. The question of “Orders” is no 
doubt a delicate one. But does the latest word of the 
most competent scholarship justify the assertion that “the 
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a - 
Episcopal Church cannot admit the validity of Wesleyan ordi- 


nation”? Surely the real question with regard to reunion is 
not whether individual Anglicans or Methodists consider it to 
be “an undesirable contingency,” but rather what is the desire 
of our Lord. The Bishop of Liverpool's fine greeting to the 
Wesleyan Conference showed the spirit in which this question 
should be approached, and perhaps inspired the following 
significant comment in the Liverpool Courier: “Surely the 
reunion of these two great communions throughout the world 
would be a turning point in the history of religion.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. F, Ww. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN CONSERVATIVE REVISION. 
(To tuk Eprror or Tus “ Srecrator.’’] 

Sir,—In writing to thank you for your article on the “Experi- 
ment in Conservative Revision” in the Spectator of August 
3rd, I am sure I speak for many of the “unlearned” as 
well as for myself. In reading it a little instance occurred 
to me which illustrates your point—that ‘tan extreme and 
minute accuracy is apt to destroy all the beauty of the render- 
ing, while it must often fail to achieve its immediate aim.” 
On Easter Monday, when the second lesson was read, it was 
with a shock one heard the words “ glittering apparel” instead 
of the old familiar “shining garments” in describing the visit 
to the Sepulchre. The poetry had completely gone, and the 
woint of the passage had gone with the poetry. Any dweller 
on earth can wear “glittering apparel,” but only a visitant 
from another world can appear to us in “shining garments.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., I. A. M. 





BOATS FOR PASSENGER SHIPS. 

(To rae Epiror or Tue “ Sprecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Popular attention and imagination will probably be 
attracted more strongly by the recommendations respecting 
the full provision of boats than by any of the others, made 
as the result of the ‘Titanic’ inquiry. Seamen and those 
with a trained knowledge and experience of ships and the 
limitations to the use of boats, whilst not under-valuing the 
latter, will, on the other hand, probably attach more import- 
ance to the recommendations made in regard to bulkheading 
to form watertight compartments, to improvements in wire- 
less telegraphy, and to freeing the mind of the captain from 
anxiety as to having to pay a penalty in some form or other 
if owing to a wise delay he may have failed to finish the voyage 
to scheduled time. But boats are very important, and when 
wanted are wanted badly. Naturally they should be as 
efficient as possible, and the main factor making for 
efficiency in a good boat is proper handling. It is 
astonishing how much a well-handled boat will go through, 
and how little one badly handled. Stewards and firemen 
may be brimful of pluck, but pluck will not make up for lack 
of that special knowledge of and confidence in a boat only to 
be acquired by long and familiar use. Steam has discounted 
a good deal of this particular knowledge, but still, when 
wanted, like the boat itself, it will be so badly wanted that 
every effort should be made to encourage its acquiring. 
Whilst there is no royal nor Government road to this, much 
might be done if at every regatta around our coasts the 
maximum encouragement and number of prizes possible were 
given for the best handling of ordinary ships’ boats in sailing, 
rowing, and sculling. This has been steadily held in view at 
our regattas here during the last few years, and with very 
satisfactory results. In places where no regattas are held 
there are always a number of gentlemen sufficiently interested 
who could accomplish excellent work by similar means in less 
formal competitions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Llanelly. Joun Rees (Harbour Master). 





THE “SPECTATOR” PRIZES AT BISLEY. 
[To tue Eprror or tux “Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—Your readers might be interested to know the result 
of the competition for the National Reserve, which, owing 
to your generosity, the National Rifle Association was 
able to include in the programme of the late Bisley 
meeting. The number of entries, viz., 73, falls short of 
our expectations, but considering that at present there 
is no complete organization for training the members of 
the National Reserve in rifle shooting and giving facilities 
for practice, I think the support given to the competition 








proves that it was appreciated, and I am sure next year, if 
greater attention is paid to the musketry training of the 
general body of the National Reserve, the result will be 
a large increase in the entries. My Council will in due course 
consider the conditions of the match, and will submit for your 
approval any changes they may think advisable. The only 
alteration which 1 am at present able to suggest is the reduc- 
tion of the entrance fee from 5s. to 2s. 6d. I enclose a list of 
the prize winners.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. R. Crosse, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Secretary N.R.A, 
Bisley Camp, Brookwood, Surrey. 


THE “SPECTATOR” (S.R9§ 
(Single Entries.) 
SeuappEp ComprtiTion, Turspay, Juty 167TH. 
Open only to all members of the National Reserve. 
Aggregate value £50, given by the Proprietor of the Spectator. 


Distances .. 200 and 500 yards (aggregate). 

No. or Suots ... (As for the corresponding distances of the 
TARGETS en { First Stage “Queen Mary’s Prize.” 
Uniform +» Need not be worn. 

Sights... «. As issued, 

Orthoptics +» May not be used or worn. 


5s. to be paid before 12 noon on Thursday, 
Juno 20th. Post entries 6s, 3d. till 
2.30 p.m, on Monday, July 15th, 


Entrance Fee ... 


One Prize of £5 ea - £5 
One ,, of 3 wae = os 3 
One ,, of 2 ose ° = 2 
Forty Prizes of 1 ove eee - = 
Forty-three Prizes, £50 


Speciat Conpirions. 

1. The General and Special Conditions for the corresponding 
distances of the “ Queen Mary’s Prize” apply to this Competition 
so far as applicable. 2. No sights other than those strictly im 
accordance with the Government pattern may be on the rifle 
Slings, if attached to the rifle, must be tight. 


RESULTS. 


. Mr. Horton, W. T., late 16th Lond. ‘ 
«» Capt. Talbot Smith, A., Surrey Nat. Res. 
. Set. Moore, H. C., late 5th Dev, ont 
«.» Mr. Hough, E., late 4th Ches. on 
. Sgt. Whitehead, T., late 6th S. Staff 
«» oo Tyrroll, E., late 16th Lon, ... 
o «. Cpl. Costin, H. J., late Ist Rif. Bde. : ~ 
ae .. Sgt. Bauchop, W. W., late 7th A. & S. Highrs. 
Perry, Ek. J., Surr, Nat. Res. - 


CSCONQuvecne 
EBSR 

> ecco 
coco 
| 
@: : $8: 2:2 


10 ae ve Mir. Somers, J. P., late Inns of Ct. 0.T.C. 
ll eo «+ 9» Glossop, W., late 5th Notts & Derb; * 
12 ae » Sandwell, G., late lst Bucks eco e ” 


competitors gained £1 prizes, scoring from 57 
There were no counts out, 


Thirty-one other 
points down to 42. 





THE FINEST VIEW IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 
[To tax Epiron or tue “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—In your list of the “Finest Views in the South of 
England” (Spectator, August 3rd) I think you should add 
the view of the “ Vale of Gloucester” or “Severn Valley” as 
seen from the Cheltenham golf course, on the summit of 
Cleeve Hill, the highest of the Cotswolds. A rich valley 
twenty miles in width by forty in length, with the abbey 
church of Tewkesbury and the cathedral of Gloucester in the 
middle distance, is bounded to the right by the clearly cut 
outline of the Malvern range, which, being of mountain lime- 
stone, has the genuine mountain form; to the left the high 
ridges of the Forest of Dean are lost in the shining entrance 
of the Bristol Channel or “ Severn Sea,” and in the farthest 
distance beyond, and between the Malverns and the Forest, 
rise the summits of the mountains of South Wales. To right 
and left of the spectator, on his side of the valley, are 
the varied and picturesque forms of the Cotswold range of 
hills, every summit crowned by British and Roman camps, 
the ancient line of defence for mid-Britain against the tribes 
of the west. Experienced travellers have often declared that 
this view for richness and beauty equals any valley in the 
world. It has been favourably compared with the “ Carse of 
Stirling,” as seen from Stirling Castle, and it at any rate 
deserves to rank with the best in the South of England.—I 
am, Sir, &c., CLARENCE M, Dosen 
The Grove, Charlion Kings, near Cheltenham. 


(To tue Eprror or tue “ Sprcrator.’*) 
Srr,—I have read with interest your article on the finest 
view in the South of England. You ask, has Dorsetshire a 
finer view than the one you describe ?—which is the one all 
tourists see, because they do not know how much finer the one 
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is at the top of Grange Hill, more inland. If one leaves the 
road for a few steps one looks over the grand, gloomy 
expanse of “Egdon Heath,” with its heather-set pools, its 
ever-shifting shadows and lights, to the wide, open harbour 
that leads beyond Poole and sandbanks to the open sea; 
and then, on the other hand, one overlooks the beautiful 
green valley, where lies Steeple Church, which bears the 
Washington Arms quartered with those of the Laurences, and 
where once in seven manor houses, now degraded into much 
maltreated farmhouses, dwelt the younger branches of the 
“ inconsiderable families ” who, according to Hutchings, once 
lived in the valley; for folks of more renown declined to live 
there, for they had to pay dues to the Castle—Corfe Castle, 
then a stronghold. Indeed, I believe to this day a repre- 
sentative of the family who held the manor of Lutton still pays 
certain dues “to the keeper of the King’s deer,” though keeper 
and deer have long since ceased to exist. Over the farther 
range of hills stretches the sea, and at one point in the road 
one can see the light on what I call the Isle of Pleasure 
the Wight) and the light on the Isle of Pain (Portland) 
at one and the same time; then a little farther on pause 
before descending to Tyneham and watch the sunset, 
especially if the Fleet be at Portland: a never-to-be-forgotten 
sight, particularly after dark, and if the searchlights are 
answering each other round the splendid coast. There is 
another most exquisite view over “the Vale”—Blackmoor 
Vale—but if I recollect rightly there is no water, and to me, 
at least, there is no perfection in a view that does not embrace 
river, or sea, or lakes, and the view from Grange Hill, walking 
on towards Lulworth, embraces all three. So many people go 
to Corfe and on to Studland or Swanage; so few turn to the 
left at the bottom of Corfe Hill and go through the valley to 
the sea ; yet there is so much to see there that one wonders at 
this. At the same time an invasion is to be dreaded. The 
once delightful village of Studland is built over, and Swanage, 
once a dreaming fairy-princess in her stone-walled palace, is 
turned into a pseudo-fashionable watering-place, and I, only I, 
am left to lament her once osmunda-clad lanes, her beautiful 
old-world shores with the bankers and the queer stone boats ; 
and where the present day sees progress, I weep over the 
change, and long to be back once more in the days before the 
coming of the rail. 

But at any rate go up Grange Hill before that, too, is sold 
to the jerry-builder, and say that the view from that is finer 
far than the one you describe.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. E. Panton. 

17 Loudoun Road, St. John’s Wood. 





GUIDARELLO GUIDARELLL 

(To tus Eprror or THE “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—M. de Vogiié in his study of Ravenna consecrates a fine 
passage to the Guidarelli monument, but says little to eluci- 
date the questions put by your correspondent: “ Qui I’a faite ? 
On lignore. <A peine soupgonne-t-on qui était ce Guidarello 
Guidarelli; les chroniques ravennates signalent rapidement 
plusieurs partisans de cette famille au xve siécle.” M. Charles 
Diehl, in his monograph on La Douce Morte, thus mentions 
“le remarquable mausolée, primitivement placé dans la 
chapelle de Braccioforte et aujourd’hui conservé 41’ Académie 
des Beaux Arts, qu’un maitre inconnu, Tullio Lombardi ou 
Sévére de Ravenne, sculpta vers 1501 pour le condottieri 
ravennate Guidarello Guidarelli.” Edouard Rod, who places 
at Ravenna the catastrophe of his most poignant romance, 
speaks of “cette figure tombale inachevée et sublime qui seule 
éternise le nom de Guidarelli.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Atmeric FitzRoy. 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


(To ruz Epiror or Tas “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Seemg that Ravenna has been rightly designated 
“nobilissima Urbium” by the Lombard historian, Paul the 
Deacon, in his geographical description of Italy, and that the 
fine recumbent statue of Guidarello Guidarelli, a condottiero 
of Ravenna and a partisan of Cesar Borgia, forms one of its 
most beautiful works of art, it cannot remain a matter of 
surprise that keen curiosity should be aroused as to the 
personal history which surrounds the monument raised to his 
memory. The work itself, worthy of Donatello, is attributed 
to Tullio Lombardi or Severo da Ravenna. The following 





extracts, which (with your permission) are here quoted, oie 
taken from “Les Villes d’Art Célébres” (Charles Diehl) and 
“Ttalia Artistica ” (Corrado Ricci):— 

“Tullio Lombardi ou Sévére de Ravenne sculpta vers 1501 pour 
le condottiere ravennate Guidarello Guidarelli. ‘Je doute’ dit 
M. de Vogiié, ‘qu’aprés Donatello la premitre Renaissance ait rien 
produit de plus beau. L’homme de marbre est couché sur son 
suaive, le corps emprisonné dans la cuirasse et la cotte de 
mailles, la téte dans le heaume & la visitre relevée, 
fl a trop combattu ; indicible est l’expression de lassitude dang le 
sommeil sur cette face monacale autant que militaire; eile dort, 
les paupiéres lourdes, la bouche entr’ouverte. La visiére, leg 
arcades des yeux et la puissante ossature des joues portent de 
tristes ombres sur les dépressions du visage. La téte penche de 
cété. Sur la poitrine, les fortes mains du soldat étreignent Ig 
croix de l’épée; la lame nue se glisse entre les jambes, serrée ay 
corps, fidéle. Peu d’euvres sont comparables a cette fig 
admirable de naturel et d’austérité pensive, la seule chose tout-d. 
fait belle que l’on retrouve & Ravenne, en dehors des monuments 
chrétiens,’” 

The extract from “ Italia Artistica” runs thus:— 

“Un ravennate soltanto volls aiutare il fiero e forte fizlio dj 
Alessandro VI. al | attuazione del suo concetto unitario, mg 
n’ ebbe, anzichd fama e fortuna, una morte tragica, Guidarello 
Guidarelli, caro a Marte e a Minerva (come lo proclamayo 
l epigrafe), fu trucidato in Imola, di notte per tradimento, pare, di 
Paolo Orsini. Il suo misero corpo fu portato a Ravenna,e un 
figlio del Lombardi ne scolpi la statua, in arme, distesa sull’ arca, 
conservata oggi nell’ Academia di Belle Arti. Il rinascimento 
vanta poche opere pitt belle. Nel suo volto sembra durare ancora 
d@’ expressione d’ una dolorosa agonia, le traccie d’ una vita tolta 
violentemente. La bocca 8 rimasta semiaperta dopo I’ ultimo 
rantolo: le pupille si sono pesantemente chiuse nel desiderio di 
affretare la fine d’ un angoscia profonda; le mani stringono al 
petto quell’ arma, dalla quale ei s’ aspettava la gloria” 

When we consider that Ravenna fills a place in the history 
of the world absolutely unique, and that its historical great- 
ness and the existing monuments which recall that greatness 
are compassed within a few centuries, which have rendered 
the city more rich in monuments than any spot on earth, it is 
no idle curiosity which prompts the visitor to unearth the 
mystery which surrounds the chef-d’ceuvre of its art. Might 
I suggest that the reference by your correspondent to the 
“ Fortebraccio of Ravenna” should be intended for the chapel 
of “ Braccioforte” P—Apologizing for the length of this 
letter, but hoping that it may have the effect of arousing 
further interest upon the subject, I am, Sir, &c., 

Osporne Axpis, M.A, 





DAMP HOUSES AND SMALL GARDENS. 
[To rue Epitor or tHe “Sprcrator,”’] 

Sir,—On recent oceasions I have noticed that garden houses 
are often damper than those without small gardens in front, 
and it has occurred to me that the rain falling spreads, and as 
it cannot come up through the flagged footpath to the road- 
way it eventually runs to the foundation, and, by the heat of 
the house, is drawn inside. In this case a house with a garden 
is a disadvantage instead of an advantage to the occupier. 
This might be remedied if the ground in front was first 
cemented with a fall to the street and a foot or eighteen 
inches of soil put on top. I wonder if many of your readers 
have had similar trouble with their small gardens.—I am, Six, 
&e., 8. C. 





HABITS OF JACKDAWS. 
[To rue Epitor or tue “Srectator,’’) 
Sir,—Some twelve years agoa firm of opticians in Bombay 
regularly missed a large number of gold spectacle frames, and 
the thief could not be found. One day, “when nobody’s 
dreaming of any such thing,” a jackdaw hops off with two or 
three from a wide open window. The bird was traced to a 
tree— 
“When the first thing they saw, 
*Midst the sticks and the straw, 
Were the frames in the nest of that little jackdaw!” 
In this case, however, the nest was almost entirely built of 
gold frames. The “cheek” of the bird is notorious, so much 
so that, seeing an opportunity, it will snatch food from one’s 
hands.—I am, Sir, &c., S. H. D. Ganpu1, M.B, 
Higher Hillgate, Stockport. 





THE ROMAN PORT AT BORRAN’S FIELD, AMBLESIDE, 
[To rus Eprror or Tue “Sprcrator.”] 

Srr,—Many of your readers will be on holiday. Some of them 

will doubtless find their way to the English lakes, and may wish 

to know how the fund for the preservation of the beauty of the 
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porthern d of Windermere is progressing. ‘There has been 
raised 7 locally, £1,800, and from other sources £600, but 
£1,600 has still to be obtained if the Roman camp on Borran’s 
feld and the meadows adjacent to the lake, are to be saved for 
the public. We welcome small subscriptions, but feel strongly 
that if our object is to be attained we must induce the wealthier 
members of the community to give larger sums. We have 
received a cheque for £100 in memory of William Holman Hunt, 
0.M., whose interest in the work of the National Trust was 
keen from the beginning, and we cannot help hoping that there 

many whe in memory of beloved ones passed away would wish 
to do a like honour to their memory and a like public service to the 
nation. For, indeed, quite apart from securing the Roman camp, 
to prevent lodging-houses er villas being built on that Windermere 
foreshore to the destruction of the charm of the meadow land 
with its noble background of Loughrigg and the Fairfield range, 
is doing a national service for all future time. We entirely agree 
with the letter of Sir James Scott im your issue of August 3rd 
as to the need of great vigilance and swift action, if the places of 
beauty and interest in our country are to be saved to posterity, 
and whilst not wishing to see any slackening of the interest of 
those who, with public-spirited zeal, will subscribe to the purchase 
of important pictures for the nation, we feel that to prevent a 
beautiful scene, such as the head of Windermere, being spoiled b 
building is a simple duty cast upon all lovers of their native land. 
—We are, Sir, &c., 

H. D. Rawnsuey, 

Hon. Secretary National Trust. 


8S. H. Hamer, 
: Secretary National Trust. 
25 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick. 





THE UNWANTED CAT. 
: (To tue Eprror or tHe “Srecraror."’] 
Sm,—To-day the holiday season commences with full vigour, and 
numbers of London and suburban houses will be closed for the 
next two months. As a consequence the very necessary shelters 
vided by “Our Dumb Friends’ League” for homeless and not 
wanted cats will be taxed to their utmost, and the drain upon our 
Cats’ Shelter Fund will be enormous. The sufferings of cats 
turned away from happy, comfortable homes where they have been 
caressed and petted is intense, and our Shelters must be prepared 
to deal humanely with the thousands of homeless cats which will 
be brought, many suffering from disease, starvation, and some- 
times wilful torture. None will be refused if we can only keep 
our Shelters open, but we seek funds to enable us to do so. There 
are many sympathizers who realize that the cat needs equal pro- 
tection with other animals, and those who have neither love nor 
sympathy for the feline tribe will perhaps contribute to enable us 
humanely to dispose of the many unhealthy cats which in our 
streets and squares are frequently the cause of disturbed rest. 
Annual subscriptions and donations should be sent to me at the 
Head Offices of “ Our Dumb Friends’ League,” 58 Victoria Street, 
London, 8.W.—I am, Sir, &e., Arruur J. Coxe. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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IN SUNNY PICCADILLY. 


In sunny Piccadilly, 

When folks are out of town, 
I like to go with Willie, 
Walking up and down, 
Before the leaves turn brown. 


My Willie is not wealthy, 

And I must work all day, 

Yet all the week we're thinking 
On happy Saturday, 

When comes our time for play. 


For then we like to wander 
Down pavements clean and wide, 
And dream we're always idle, 
And always side by side, 

With nothing to divide. 


Or in the Park we loiter 

Beneath great shady trees, 

Where each small twinkling leaflet 
Tells me glad histories— 

Yet mine’s more bright than these. 


Then sudden falls a silence, 
And, though the sky is clear, 

A cloud comes o'er the pathway, 
For parting-time is near, 

To take from me my dear. . . . 


The sun his gold has spent now; 
He shared with us the best, 
And Willie, see, is wealthy, 
And I'm in splendour dressed, 
All from the purple west. 


So oft in Piceadilly, 
Before the leaves turn brown, 
I like to go with Willie, 
Walking up and down, 
When folks are out of town. 
W. J. CAMERON. 


BOOKS. 


—_——_o—_——_ 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME* 
Proressor Axpsort of Princeton in the two books before us 
has made an interesting contribution to our knowledge of 
Roman life. He has attempted to find out the kind of thing 
which few classical authors think it worth while to mention— 
the little customs and economic details which are the vital 
points to those who would reconstruct an old society and 
make any comparison between it and our own. Basing his 
work chiefly on inscriptions, he reaches results which are as 
curious as they are valuable. Interspersed among these 
chapters are various studies in literature and biography— 
two interesting papers on Petronius, essays on Persius, 
Curio, and Cicero’s son. Professor Abbott makes no attempt 
at the picturesqueness of writers like Dill and Ferrero, 
and his language has often the inexactness of popular 
discourses. Like many Americans, he uses the word 
“federal” wrongly; as, for example, of the Roman Empire; 
and some of his remarks are surprising, as when he 
suggests that in 44 B.c. “liberal instincts” were likely 
to make the younger Romans republican. The truth is 
almost exactly the opposite. But he has wide reading, and a 
power of massing scattered details into a picture which is a 
species of constructive imagination. These volumes are an 
excellent example of the praiseworthy modern desire to see 
behind the scenes of the splendid drama which we call classical 
literature. 

He takes us to Pompeii and expounds the nature of a Roman 
municipal election from the electioneering scrawls which have 
survived. Women had some influence in municipal politics, 
for we find Statia and Petronia nominating two candidates. 
The whole history of the feminist movement at Rome is full 
of interest. After Cannez sumptuary laws were passed forbid- 
ding women to wear gold or coloured garments, or to drive ina 
chariot within the city bounds. When peave came the prohi- 
bition was felt to be a grievance, and in 195 B.c. the women 
took matters into their own hands, and agitated so violently 
that the repeal bill was carried, and two tribunes who 
threatened to veto it were put in fear of their lives. Here is 
a bit of Cato’s speech against the repeal, his version of the 
“thin end of the wedge” argument. It has a very modern 
sound. 

“ Pray, what will they not assail if they carry their point? Call 
to mind all the principles governing them by which your ancestors 
have held the presumption of women in check, and made them 
subject to their husbands. Though they have restrained them 
by all these, still you can scarcely keep them in bounds. ‘Tell me, 
if you let them s@ze privileges and wrest them from you one by 
ene, and finally become your equals, do you think that you can 
stand there? As soon as they have begun to be your equais they 
will be your superiors.” 

It was a woman, Hortensia, who, when the Second Triumvirate 
proposed to make a levy from the richest women, promulgated 
for the first time the doctrme of no taxation without repre- 
sentation. “Why should we pay taxes when we have no part 
in the honours, the commands, the statecraft for which you 
contend against one another?” Women like Cornelia, Clodia, 
Julia, and Servilia played, of course, an enormous part 
in politics, but Rome saw no formal political emancipation 














* Society and Politics in Ancient Rome and The Common People of Ancient 
Bowe. By Fravk Frost Abbott. London: G, Routledge and Sous. [s. each,] 
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A very interesting chapter discusses the business posi- 
tion of women. There were plenty of women doctors by 
the second century A.D., but women of the better class did 
not enter the medical profession. Apparently they made some 
attempts on the Bar, for the Praetorian Edict of Ulpian forbids 
women to appear as advocates. They, of course, had their 
place in the Church in a dozen different priesthoods. Women 
writers were not very common, but they existed. The famous 
Cornelia was one, and so was the younger Agrippina. Before 
the Christian era began they had secured a place on the stage, 
and we know that there was a guild of women mimes. Most 
professional women were freedwomen, but one trade was 
confined exclusively to the highest circles. Why it should 
have been so we do not know, but the business of making 
bricks was entirely in the hands of smartladies. We can still 
find bricks stamped with the name of the Empresses Plotina 
and Faustina, 

To turn to another side of Professor Abbott’s inquiries— 
what was the literature of the common people at Rome? We 
know the verses that they wrote—the inscriptions on tomb- 
stones and votive offerings, or the lines scratched in Bank 
Holiday fashion on the Pyramids and other places. Professor 
Abbott gives us many instances, some of great beauty and 
pathos. The tongue they spoke was not the Latin of Livy and 
Tacitus, but an older form, from which the modern Romance 
languages have directly developed. But they read what we 
call the classics, for in their inscriptions we find constant 
references to Virgil, and Ovid, and Lucan, and the Pom- 
peian frescoes presuppose that the ordinary spectator was 
acquainted with the great epic legends. After all, books 
were not so dear in Rome as we are apt to suppose. Slave 
labour was cheap, and copyists were very speedy ; besides, there 
were the public libraries—twenty-nine in Hadrian’s day—and 
smaller collections at the baths. Martial tells us that the first 
book of his poems could be bought for about eighteenpence, 
and his Xena for tenpence. 


Professor Abbott gives us some remarkable sidelights on 
Roman economic conditions. He traces the history of the 
Roman trade unions, very powerful corporations with privileges 
which successive emperors strove to curtail. Even the 
“general strike” was not unknown, for twice the Plebeians 
retired to the Sacred Mount, and the work of the city was at 
a standstill. In later days, of course, the extent of slave labour 
made the device unworkable. But the most curious economic 
experiment recorded is Diocletian’s attempt to lower the cost 
of living by establishing a scale of maximum prices. Pater- 
nalism at Rome had begun with the attempt of the Gracchi to 
sell corn to the poor below the market price. By the middle 
of the first century B.c. no fewer than 320,000 people were 
receiving doles from the State. Diocletian’s great edict was 
probably the boldest experiment of the kind ever made. The 
preamble in its sonorous rhetoric recalls the efforts of our 
own demagogues. 

“ Who is of so hardened a heart and so untouched by a feeling 
for humanity that he can be unaware, nay, that he has not 
noticed, that in the sale of wares which are exchanged in the 
market, or dealt with in the daily business of the cities, an 
exorbitant tendency in prices has spread to such an extent that 
the unbridled desire of plundering is held in check neither by 
abundance nor by seasons of plenty ?” 


It has all a very familiar sound. The scale of prices is 
interesting reading. The best Italian wine was to cost 
about one shilling a quart; beef, 2}d.a pound; a pair of 
fowls, 13d.; ordinary boots, without nails, 2s. 2d.; transporta- 
tion, 3d. a mile; a tunic, with sleeves, about 35s. The 
wages of a bricklayer and a carpenter were 11d. a day, with 
their keep added; a gymnastic teacher got 11d. a month for 
each pupil, and an elementary school teacher the same; 
a visit to the barber cost about a halfpenny. The rate of 
wages seems very low, but we must remark that slave labour 
fixed the scale in ancient Rome. It is difficult to make a 
comparison with our own day. Taking the figures as they 
stand, wheat which cost Ils. 7d. a bushel in a.p. 301 cost 
nearly 5s. in 1909 (the figures are American); beef, which was 
then 23d. a pound, is now 6d. and over; butter, 5d. and Is. 1d. ; 
eggs per dozen, 24d. and 1s. On the other hand, the price of 
barley and fish has fallen. Wages have gone up enormously. 
The carpenter who received 11d. a day now receives eight or 
nine shillings. Professor Abbott gives us some interesting 
comparisons. If we take the average wage of the Roman and 





the American workman and also the cost of necessaries f, 
each, we shall find that the modern receives about nine ich 
the wages of the Roman, and that the cost of the necessaries 
of life is only about thrice as great. The life of the Roman 
labourer must have been hard indeed, and he can have sub. 
sisted on little more than coarse bread and vegetables, 
Diocletian’s edict did not help matters. Like all such 
interferences with economic laws, it proved utterly unwork. 
able. Its epitaph is written in Lactantius’s treatise “On the 
Deaths of the Persecutors ” :— 
“. . . He tried to fix by law the prices of article 

sale. Thereupon, for Ran Bone ac trifles, much ner pcg — be 
out of fear nothing was offered for sale, -and the scarcity grew 


much worse, until, after the death of many persons, the law wag 
repealed from mere necessity.” 





LONDON.* 


Miss Dovetas Irvine has essayed the task of writing g 
history of London in less than four hundred pages, and she 
has therefore been compelled to select some special aspects of 
so wide and fruitful a subject. Her book is a piece of sound 
and careful work; it is vigorous and interesting, and its 
numerous illustrations of social life at various periods will 
commend it to many readers. 

Of the early history of London Miss Irvine has little to say, 
She gives, with a few comments, the leading dates in London 
history before the Norman conquest, but she does not deal 
with the problems which puzzle the historians of Alfred's 
reign. Limitations of space and the general character of her 
work supply good reasons for the absence of such discussions, 
but it might have been possible to indicate more clearly the 
essential fact of pre-Norman London history. Between the 
reign of Alfred and the reign of Edward the Confessor 
London took the place of Winchester as the real capital of 
England. In the earlier centuries of Anglo-Saxon England, 
while Northumbria and Mercia and Wessex were contending 
for the overlordship of England, the possession of London 
and of the mouth of the Thames was not a matter 
of supreme importance, but when England became, in 
any sense, a united country, and especially when its 
very existence came to be menaced by the Danish in- 
vasions, geographical position gave the City of London a 
great opportunity, of which the citizens did not fail to avail 
themselves. It is possible that Alfred himself only partially 
understood its importance, but the Danes were under no 
misapprehension on the subject, and a comparison of their 
raids while London was in their possession with those which 
took place after its recovery by the English affords a signifi- 
cant comment upon the importance of the City. It was, how- 
ever, during the second series of Danish invasions, when King 
Swegen and his son Canute menaced the tottering throne of 
Ethelred the Unready, that London came to realize its great 
destiny. At more than one critical moment London alone 
stood out against the enemy, and Englishmen in their 
extremity learned to look to London for leadership and 
guidance. Thus the City of London became the centre of 
English feeling and the real capital of the country. Its 
position was recognized by Edward the Confessor when he 
built his palace at Westminster, and its power of resistance 
impressed the Conqueror so much that he withdrew from 
Southwark without attempting to cross the Thames in the 
face of the opposition of the Londoners. 

With the instinct for recognizing the facts of a situation, 
which marked the City of London throughout its early history, 
the citizens submitted peacefully to William a month or two 
later, and they remained loyal to him and to the other Norman 
kings. In the days of Stephen’s weakness the Londoners 
were tempted by the ambition (learned from towns on the 
Continent) of placing themselves outside the national 
organization by obtaining the rights of acommune. A better 
fate—that of leading the English nation—was in store for 
London, and it was fortunate that the intervention of a great 
feudal baron prevented it from making full use of the oppor- 
tunity of the anarchy. This same ambition was partly 
responsible for the part taken by the Londoners in resisting 
John before Magna Carta, but after John’s death it led the 
citizens to prolong unduly their support of the French 


* History of London, By Helen Douglas Irvine. London; Constable and Co 
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invaders—the only anti-national policy of which, in all its long 
story, London can justly be accused. 
Under the strong rule of Edward 1. London finally realized 
the vanity of its ambitions, and its story passes into the 
struggle of the crafts to which Miss Irvine devotes eonsider- 
able attention. Her chapter on “Social Conditions in the 
Fourteenth Century ” gives an interesting picture of medieval 
London, in the course of which she quotes Froissart’s descrip- 
tion of Richard II.’s great tournament at Smithfield in 1390. 
In dealing with the fifteenth century she scarcely does justice 
to the importance of London in the Wars of the Roses, but 
she gives a good account of the position of the livery com- 
ies, and does not omit to mention Dick Whittington :— 
“The story of Dick Whittington is substantially true; anti- 
quaries have denied his humble origin and his early trials, but 
those of them who are not prejudiced have left to him his most 
recious possession—his cat. To the student of economic history 
it is even more important that he was indeed a country lad, 
although of gentle descent, who came to London to soek his 
fortune, who became an apprentice that he might be a citizen. 
He was a type of many born of the poorer land-owning classes, 


younger sons who in the great City rose to wealth and power; and 


tothis day his legendary story embodies the conception of London 
as the place where the adventurous, the ambitious, and the needy 
of the English country may attain their desires.” 

Miss Irvine closes her account of the medieval period with 
another of her excellent social chapters—on London in the 
fifteenth century—and with an account of the Church before 
the Reformation. Throughout her book she never fails to 
indicate the importance of the ecclesiastical element in London 
history, and she has much of interest to say about it. With 
the reign of Henry VII. her story becomes more closely con- 
nected with the growth of commerce, and she draws an 
admirable picture of Elizabethan London. The seventeenth 
century was one of the greatest periods in the life of the 
City, which influenced English history more than once 
in the course of the great struggle between King and 
Parliament. It was to the City that the five members fled for 
refuge on that memorable January day in 1642 (as, more than 
two and a half centuries earlier, members of the good Parlia- 
ment had relied upon the Londoners for protection from 
John of Gaunt). Clarendon called London “ the sink of all 
the iN-humours of the kingdom,” and during the first two 
years of the Civil War London largely maintained the conflict 
which it had helped to inspire. The greatest exploit of the 
London trainbands was at the first battle of Newbury. 
“They behaved themselves to wonder,” wrote Clarendon, 
“and were in truth the preservation of that army and that 
day.” The execution of the King was unpopular in the 


City, and it was not until 1653 that the relations 
between Cromwell and the Londoners became at all 


friendly. They welcomed the Restoration with boisterous 
loyalty, but only a few years elapsed before the citizens 
showed their distrust of the policy of Charles IL., and in 
1688 they welcomed William of Orange and made him a loan 
of money. Miss Irvine describes with some interesting detail 
the great London events of the reign of Charles I].—the 
plague, the fire, and the rebuilding of the City. 

“Sir Christopher Wren,” she says, “ would have made it on new 

lines according to a beautiful and symmetrical plan, but the 
complicated rights of land ownership were such that his design 
was set aside. The City was rebuilt along the medieval streets, 
with the single exception of the construction of the new way of 
King Street and Queen Street, to form a straight road from the 
Guildhall to the waterside.” 
It is difficult for us to regret that the “beautiful and sym- 
metrical plan” was not adopted; nor had Wren much to 
complain of, for besides St. Paul’s Cathedral he rebuilt fifty- 
one parish churches in London. Miss Irvine thinks that his 
churches “express a religion shorn of many elements of grace 
and humanity, and seem to be rather preaching places than 
houses of prayer,” and that “they would have been indeed in 
place, and would have had ail the distinction of perfect 
appropriateness, had they stood in the finely planned city 
which was Wren’s dream.” Is prayer necessarily inappro- 
priate in a finely planned city ? 

A large proportion of Miss Irvine’s book is devoted to the 
eighteenth century, and her account of the changes in London 
streets and in London habits is the most fascinating part of 
her book. She closes with chapters on Modern London and 
on the County of London. Her interesting book is well 


illustrated, and should prove one of the popular library books 
of the season, 








SOME MEDICAL BOOKS.* 


Amone “medical books” lately sent for review there are 
many of general interest. For example, there is Heredity in 
Relation to Evolution and Animal Breeding, by W. E. Castle, 
Professor of Zoology at Harvard University. It is a very 
carefully written book, giving evidence alike of original work 
and of wide reading. Professor Castle limits the book to the 
study of structural changes in lower types, not adventuring 
into the clouds of human psychology. The illustrations, as 
we mostly find in American text-books of science, are excellent. 
Also, there is Heredity and Society, by William and Catherine 
Whetham. This book is the worthy complement of their 
former book, The Family and the Nation. The chapters on 
the position of women and on the problem of education are of 
great value: but the whole book is valuable, both for its 
practical wisdom and for its good style. 

There are four books concerned with the recent history of 
medicine and surgery, and with the present estate of medical 
and surgical practice in relation to the cure and the prev ntion 
of diseases. Dr. Etienne Burnet’s book, Microbes and 
Toxins, is a bit of work from the Pasteur Institute. It is 
a short, precise, well-arranged account of the views generally 
accepted, among men of science, on such suljects as infection, 
immunity, sero-therapy, and vaccine therapy. It is rather too 
difficult for a “first course of reading”: it is for those who 
have already learned the first principles of bacteriology. The 
book, which was orginally published in the Bibliothique de 
Philosophie Scientifique, is very well translated by Dr. Charles 
Broquet and Dr. W. M. Scott : and there is an important little 
Introduction by Metchnikoff. 

Infectious Diseases and their Preventive Treatment, by 
Dr. E. C. Seaton, is the work of a well-known and well- 
honoured medica! officer of health, who has done the Stute 
good service: his name is associated with the names of those 
two great reformers, Sir John Simon and Sir Edwin Chadwick. 
In his present book, which contains his Chadwick Memorial 
Lectures for 1910, he gives afull and very interesting account 
of the great things done for national health, with special 
reference to consumption, scarlet fever, diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, and small-pox. Nothing is further from dull reading 
than such books as Dr. Seaton’s: and, for the pick of useful 
vocations, it would be hard to beat a good medical officer of 
health. 

Another book to be praised is Dr. Lee’s Scientific Features 
of Modern Medicine. Dr. Lee, who is Professor of Physiology 
at Columbia University, is already known over here as a man 
of science, and as a writer: and this book, which represents a 
special course of lectures, is good, alike in its contents and 
in its style. He tells, with skill and with accuracy, the 
story of the last half-century of healing. Some of the best 
chapters are those on the treatment of infectious diseases, on 
modern surgery, and on the part played by experiments on 
animals in the preventing of human deaths and diseases: 
and there is a good account of Carrel’s recent work at the 
Rockefeller Institute. 

Praise is due, also, to Dr. Saleeby’s Modern Surgery and its 
Making. Itisa vivid, dramatic presentation of the outcome of 
Lister’s work, and of the changes which that work has brought 
into the world’s daily life. Perhaps the best passages in the book 
are those which set forth Listerism in its relation to puerperal 
fever, and in its relation to war. The book has its faults: we 
could have done without the chapters on the “Abuse of 
Listerism” and on the “Promise of the Future”: we are 
content with the use of Listerism and the performance 
of the present. We could have done with less of what the 
author says about himself. Still, the book is a fine wide 





* (1) Heredity in Relation to Evolution and Animal Breeding. By W. FE. Castle. 
London: D. Appleton and Co. [6s.]——(2) Heredity and Society. By William 
and Catherine Whetham. London: Longmans and Co. [6s.}——-(3) Microbes 
and Toxins. By Dr. Etienne Burnet. Translated from the French by 
Dr. Charles Broquet and Dr. W. M. Scott. London William Heinemann, 
5s.)——(4) Infectious Diseases and their Preventive Treatment. _By Dr. E. C. 

eaton, London : Hodder and Stoughton [7s. 6d. net. }——-(5) Seientijic Features 
of Modern Medicine. By Dr. F.8. Lee. Columbia; at the University Press. 
6s. 6d.]——-(6) Modern Sur and its Making. By Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 
ed a Herbert and Daniel, [10s, 6d.]——(7) The Declining Birth- Rate, By 
Dr. Arthur Newsholme. London: Cassell and Co., for the National Council 
of Public Morals. {6d. net.}——(8) Acromegaly: a Personal Experience. By 
Dr. Leonard Mark. London: Bailliére, Tindall and Cox, [7s. éd.|—~ 
(9) The Life of Sir John Burdon Sanderson. By Dr. J. 8. Haldane and Miss 
E. 8. Haldane. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. [10s. 6d.}——(10) The Vrigin 
of Life. By Dr. Charlton Bastian. London: Watts and Co. [3s. 6d.}——(1l 
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reaching estimate of the results of the antiseptic and aseptic 
method. 

The National Council of Public Morals sends us some of its 
tracts. Among them is a very excellent little essay, by Dr. 
Arthur Newsholme, on The Declining Birth-Rate : and there 
is nobody of higher authority than Dr. Newsholme. We 
believe that the National Council of Public Morals, though it 
embarrasses itself with a bad title, is doing good work. Its 
publications are cleanly and temperately written: there are 
opportunities enough, and more than enough, for its utmost 
efforts, and we wish it success. The President of the Council 
is the Bishop of Durham, and it has a strong list of Vice- 
Presidents. The Secretary is the Rev. James Marchant, 
address Holborn Hall, W.C. 

Next for review, come three books of biography: one of 
them is of the very utmost interest. Dr. Leonard Mark, in 
his Acromegaly: a Personal Experience, gives an account of 
his own case. Hereisa “human document.” It is written, 
as all who know him might be sure, with delightful humour, 
good sense, patience, courage, and unselfish kindliness. It is 
worth a dozen ordinary medical books: there are passages in 
it which are worthy of Elia. The whole profession of 
medicine ought to be grateful to him. It is possible that a 
good many of us are “a bit acromegalic”: but not many of 
us could write such a wise account of our own cases. 

The Life of Sir John Burdon Sanderson was begun by Lady 
Burdon Sanderson, and has been completed, after her death, 
by his nephew and his niece, Dr. J. 8. Haldane and Miss E. 8. 
Haldane. It is a well-written, faithful, and very pleasant 
account of a great and memorable physiologist, whose life was 
a good example to all of us. Men remember his charming 
influence at Oxford; but they ought to read, also, of his work, 
in the earlier years, as a medical officer of health, as the first 
director of the Brown Institute, and as Professor of 
Physiology at University College. 

Dr. Bastian’s The Origin of Life may likewise be reckoned 
as, for the most part, of biographical interest. He defends a 
cause which the world of science regards as a lost cause; he 
steadily refuses to accept what is, to most of us, a chose jugée : 
he is Athanasius contra mundum scientium. And he has this 
advantage over Athanasius, that he can make experiments in 
support of his faith. The book, which reproduces a Memoir 
submitted to, but not accepted by, the Royal Society, is a con- 
tinuation of his work from 1906 to 1909. It is admirably 
illustrated with many micro-photographs: and some of us may 
live to see his teaching brought into harmony, at a level not 
yet in sight, with the facts of Pasteur’s work. But we cannot 
so much as guess how it will be done. 

Finally, come two books of preventive medicine. One is 
Dr. Savage's admirable work on Milk and the Public Health. 
It is a final, authoritative, and exhaustive record, splendidly 
illustrated, of the whole truth about our national milk supply. 
Part I. deals with all scientific questions: Part II. with prac- 
tical bacteriology: Part III. with the facts of law and of 
administration, down to Mr. Burns’s Milk and Dairies Bill. 
It would be difficult to imagine a better book. Yet, if there 
be a better one, it may be The Control and Eradication of 
Tuberculosis, written by “many authors,” and edited by 
Dr. Halliday Sutherland. We have here all the chief records 
of the “ crusade against consumption” in diverse parts of the 
world: and this admirable collection of monographs, written 
by experts of the highest authority, should be studied care- 
fully by all who desire to know what is being done in “our 
warfare against this fearful scourge of our race.” 





A SPORTING BIOGRAPHY.* 


He who from motives of curiosity or of a love of know- 
ledge would know what manner of being was the early or 
the Mid-Victorian smart sporting cavalry soldier should look 
upon this book. He will certainly be delighted with its 
curious contents. This type of soldier (youth being one 
of its most essential characteristics) no longer exists, nor 
clinks its spurs upon any portion of “this globous earth.” 
Yet the majority of mankind cannot help feeling an interest 
almost archxological in its former habits. Obliquely, we 
gather many interesting particulars from Colonel St. Quintin’s 
vivacious and amusing work, as in it he consciously or occasion- 
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ally unconsciously displays much of the habits of his com. 
panions. For example, it is made clear of the Mid- Victorian 
hussar or lancer that he almost always rode remarkably 
straight; that of his very nature he was usually a first-clasg 
shot; that his intellect was often prone to appreciate 
the obvious; that he was an exquisite in nothing but 
costume; and that even in this branch of the arts his taste 
tended to degenerate into a nice appreciation of riding 
breeches, but that nevertheless he was essentially an exceed. 
ingly gallant, likeable creature, and that his intellectual sim. 
plicity in no way detracted from his rather childlike charm, 

Chances of Sports of Sorts (this is indeed the title of the 
volume before us) is undoubtedly written in an unusually 
unaffected, charming, and readable manner. It is heralded 
by a remarkable Introduction—chiefly in verse—in which ig 
set forth a curious social creed, perhaps peculiar to soldiers of 
the ‘fifties and ’sixties: “ Never to discuss at length—(1) 
Religion. (2) Politics.’ (We believe this second inter. 
dict to be peculiar to Colonel St. Quintin.) “(3) The 
Ladies,” this last most emphatic. This creed is succeeded in 
the Introduction by some exceedingly sound advice in 
verse :-— 

“Man must make use of his senses 
When thinking of taking a wife, 
Or he’ll never get over the fences, 
Yet find himself saddled for life, 
Poor beggar ! 
Sweet 
Maidens fair, I bid ye beware 
Of perfidious youth and his guile; 
And youths, have a care, there’s many a snare 
Deep hid in a maiden’s smile 
Of innocence,” 
The typographical display of the quotations is the author's, 
notours. The Introduction apparently ends with the words— 
“THE LADIES, 
God bless ’em!” 
But, nevertheless, the reader does not immediately come to the 
first chapter entitled“ Puppyhood.” There are two more pages, 
still headed by the word Introduction, though the Introduction 
proper has in reality ended, and that in the gallantest manner 
possible. The author thus addresses a beloved steeplechaser 
he once had, ‘ Ballyragget’ :— 

“Tm going to get on his back once more and see if he can help 
me. Come up, old man; we must get forrard now that we've 
scrambled over that introductory fence. And it was a scramble. 
The starter is getting impatient, and we’d better get up to the 
post and harden our hearts and sit down and try to negotiate this 
difficult country (of literature) in front of us. Good fencer as you 
are in your own line, I’m afraid you'll bungle some of these, and 
if we get through without a fall we shall be lucky, though even 
so there’ll be plenty ready to criticise your poor style and abuse 
my bad handling of you over what they would call an easy 
country, for most people look at a race through their own glasses 
from a stand from which the course seems to them easy and 
simple. Ican ride like the devil myself over country from the 
railway train! And now down goes the flag and we're away.” 

Colonel St. Quintin tells us how he won hunt cups, pig- 
sticking cups, or steeplechases on one or another of the 
remarkably good horses which he possessed at various 
epochs, and these incidents and their kindred stories of 
big game are all told with that absolute modesty and 
good taste without which autobiographical writing becomes 
intolerable. Moreover, the whole book is packed with the 
most amusing type of sporting anecdote, and some of the 
remarks upon hunting, polo, shooting, &c., ere of a really 
illuminating order. Colonel St. Quintin recalls a positively 
astounding number of first-class ponies (under 14.3) which 
he has known or has possessed, and any one who is 
interested in the controversy of “Horse v. Pony” should 
certainly read his fascinating accounts of ‘Bobbery,’ of 
‘ Vivian,’ or of ‘ Fop.’ 

* Bobbery’ must, indeed, have been a most wonderful animal, 
and the present writer is fain to recall how he once owned @ 
little black Welsh mare rather like him—but he dare not go 
on. ‘One Reminiscent very good business, two Reminiscents 
no good.” ‘Bobbery’ was 14 hands high, and Colonel St 
Quintin got him for £21. 

“T used to ride about 10st. 7lb. at that time, and rode him for 
the whole season in Norfolk. He never put me down, and I stopped 
the whole field more than once over both water and timber with 
him. A snaffle bridle—and he hated even that—and ninety 
thousand miles an hour at his fences. I hacked and drove 
him all summer, and used to jump him over the tables at cricket 
matches with the white cloth and everything on the table, over 
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railings, backwards and forwards over a single hurdle, 
and over an ordinary stick held up between two men. He 
delighted in a ‘lep. I had a little low trap built for him 

ithout a splash-board. He was the ‘divvle in harness, but a 
ie ture to look at, when he would go, as he was a pacer with great 
Pictn poth before and behind; and to see the little fellow with 
actimmautiful well-bred head carried high, his white mane—(he 
was a dark cream with @ black muzzle and legs)—hanging below 
his neck,and white tail almost touching the ground, which he got 
over at the pace of an American trotter, was a sight. | And he was 
then a treat to drive; but when the spirit moved him, look ont. 
He was a proper handful. He would start like a flash, goa 
hundred yards, stop like a flash, and up on his hind legs; and you 
had to jump out, lead him on, and jump in as he started.” 
Vivian, too, was a beautiful pony, a grey Arab 14 hands 
high, “ whose coat threw back the rays of the sun like the 
scales of a fresh-killed fish, and, to my mind, . .. the hand- 
somest horse I have ever seen.” Colonel St. Quintin had this 
pony in India for pig-sticking, of which latter sport he gives 
a fascinating account. Indeed, one of the most spirited 
set of galloping verses we have ever read is that which he 
quotes as having been written by “a friend of mine, Cruik- 
shank of the Bengal Civil Service.” 
“ Over the valley, over the level, 

Through the dak jungle ride like the devil, 

Hark! forrard a bear, and away we go! 

Sit down and ride straight. Tally-ho! 


The ditches and banks are wide and steep, 
The earth is rotten, the water deep : 

The boldest horseman holds his breath, 
But he'll have to cross it to see the death, 
Over we go, the game’s nearly done, 

The field are gaining, the race nearly won: 
An arm upraised, then a dash, a cheer, 
And the boar has felt the deadly epear. 
See how he flashes his fiery eye, 

Ready to cut, to thrust, to die. 

A boar that will charge like the Light Brigade 
Is the bravest brute God ever made.” 


jron 


It is of experiences such as these or of the hunting of 
Himalayan sheep, of tigers, of kangaroo, or of foxes, of the 
playing of sulmon, of tarpon, or of polo, of racing in India and 
in Ireland, interspersed with vastly entertaining side news 
into the barrack life of his day, that Colonel St. Quintin has 
woven his most attractive and loquacious book. We have, 
in fact, but one fault to find: we wish that our author had 
shown us some of that serious side of his life which he himself 
confesses to have guarded jealously from the reader’s eyes, or 
had given even a hint of the part played in his life by “The 
Pair.” 

But, perhaps, upon reflection we would not have the 
book other than it is. We can, in truth, most cordially echo 
Colonel St. Quintin’s own words, and can thank Mr. William 
Blackwood most heartily for having “ given Colonel St. Quintin 
his lead and allowed him to get over the country in his own 
way without acurb.” The book has been allowed to glow in 
its own warm natural colours, and remains unmarred by one 
blot of literary artifice. 





WATERLOO. * 

THERE would seem to be few subjects upon which one might 
not expect a book by Mr. Belloc, and to meet him in the guise 
of a military historian arouses a feeling rather of admiration 
for his versatility than of surprise. On reading the title of 
the present work, it was hard to suppress a sigh as the 
accustomed eye strayed to the cloud of witness on the book- 
shelves devoted to the literature of the Hundred Days; but 
Mr. Belloc has undoubtedly produced a very readable and, in 
the main, complete and accurate account of the great final 
campaign of the Napoleonic wars. He does not set out to 
compete with the classical authorities, nor to throw new light 
upon the subject; but he succeeds in being both lucid and 
concise, and his account will be found useful and interesting 
by those students of military history who are not yet acquainted 
with the series of authors of whom Jomini was one of the first 
and Mr. Ropes will probably not be the last. 

In a short account of a campaign like that of Waterloo it 
would, perhaps, be hypercritical to lay too much stress on what 
is omitted, but a few important points seem to have escaped 
due notice in the present instance. For example, the post- 
ponement of Napoleon’s final attack upon the Prussians at 
Ligny, on account of the approach of d@’Erlon’s corps, prob- 





* British Battles: Waterloo, By Hilaire Belloc, London: Stephen Swift 
and», [ls. net.] 











ably saved Bliicher’s army from a far more crushing defeat 
than it actual'y suffered, and possibly altered the whole course 
of the campaign. In his account of the battle of Quatre Bras 
Mr. Belloc draws a convincing picture of Ney’s attitude of 
mind. He makes the Marshal's view of the situation appear 
most natural, though he is careful to show that it was wrong, 
and that it was caused by Ney’s failure to understand the 
proportionate importance of his own and Napoleon's opera- 
tions. He does not notice, however, what Ropes has well 
pointed out, that Ney’s tardiness in the advance was due to 
this same failure to take a broad view of the situation ; the 
Marshal was afraid to press forward too far and too soon lest 
his own force should be compromised, not realizing the im- 
portance of the movement ordered by Napoleon from the point 
of view of the combined operations as a whole. 

On one or two points it is impossible to agree with Mr. 
Belloc. He joins issue with all the best authorities when he 
says that the Prussians, in retiring northwards on Wavre 
after Ligny, “ were in no way risking their supply or hazarding 
the existence of their army upon a great chance.” The risk 


indeed was great. They renounced their line of communica- 
tion established through Namur, with all the immense diffi- 
culties which such an operation entailed, and their situation 


was bound to be very distinctly hazardous until the line by 
way of Maestricht was in working order, unless Napoleon 
should be decisively defeated first. Again, the Dake of 
Wellington is constantly referred to asa great “defensive” 
genius, a term which can hardly be said to do him bare justice 
—which seems indeed to disclose a misapprehension of his 
military qualities. Thronghout his campaigns the Duke was 
continually fighting against great odds, and lack of numbers 
very frequently compelled him to fight what would now be 
called “ offensive-defensive” battles. But to label a com- 
mander who drove the French armies before him out of 
Portugal and Spain, and who invaded France at their heels, a 
pre-eminently defensive general would seem to be a misuse 
of words. Mr. Belloc has evidently no great admiration for 
Wellington. The Duke is referred to as labouring under a 
“fantastic impression” with regard to the probable direction 
of the French advance into Belgium.  [Ill-founded that 
impression certainly was, but, as other authorities have 
pointed out, it was hardly fantastic ; nor is it only a defensive 
genius who is “ nervous for his communications.” 

We believe that Mr. Belloc is a strong opponent of the 
theories which are advanced to show that war between 
civilized communities is generally futile—that it is so cum- 
brous and ineffectual a political weapon that its supersession is 


both desirable and possible, if not indeed immediately probable. 
If this be so it is interesting to note that certain passages 
in the opening chapter of this book tend to a conclusion 
which seems in some measure to support those very theories. 


We find it suggested that the battle of Waterloo was not in 
fact a decisive victory. War is but “ the instrument of policy,” 
and the successful campaign in Belgium was unable to secure 
victory for the political causes which the allies represented. 
On the contrary, in so far as they waged war in opposition 
to democratic institutions, to the principle of nationality and 
so forth, the history of the nineteenth century has reversed 
their ultimate success. Is this another instance of the futility 
of attempting to arrest or to divert the course of the develop- 
ment of civilization by force P 





MAORI BROWNE.* 

CotoneL HamILTon-BRowneE is one of those rare writers 
to whom it would be forgivable to apply the outworn phrase 
that his reminiscences really bring the smell of the hay—in 
this case, powder and the veld—across the footlights, were it 
not that footlights and the posturing which they imply are 
the last thing one would think of in connexion with so 
delightfully modest and straightforward an author. Writing 
throughout in pungent colloquialisms whose intrinsic fitness 
imposes them on the reader as the one possible style for the 
matter, he tells with dry Irish humour and forcible restraint 
his story of hardship and heroism in South Africa durinz the 
late ‘seventies and early ‘eighties as commandant of various 
irregular forces. Among these were “Pulleine’s Lambs,” a 
corps largely recruited by offering enlistment as an alternative 
* A Lost Legionary in South Africa, By Col. G. Hamilton-Browne, Loudon; 
Werner Laurie, [12s, td. net.) 
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to just imprisonment, whom he describes as “a terror to 
the country and a nuisance to myself,” adding, however, 
that “no march was too long” for them, “and no shortage 
of rations ever stood in the way.” In fact, they appreciated 
his twisting of their tails, and rewarded it as only such “lost 
legionaries” can. Later he witnessed the unspeakable 
blunders that led to the massacre of Isandlwana and the 
deathless endurance at Rourke’s Drift, by which a single 
company of the Second 24th beat back an enemy 4,000 
strong, and so saved Natal. Afterwards he helped to raise 
Lonsdale’s Horse, served with the 3rd Mounted Riflemen in 
the Bechuanaland Field Force, and finally became adjutant 
of the Diamond Field Force. His talks with that great- 
hearted fighting priest Father Walsh, his fine friendship 
with his devoted Irish servant and comrade Quin—the 
mention of all these no more than suggests the wealth of 
adventure, told in genial or caustic anecdote, that fills this 
excellent volume, to which Colonel Hamilton-Browne, happily, 
promises a successor. It is to be hoped that it may be less 
unworthily illustrated, if at all. 





MAGIC AND MYTH IN THE DECCAN.* 


Mr. Tuurston’s Castes and Tribes of Southern India is now 
an accepted classic of Indian ethnology, and this supplement- 
ary volume, an amplification of a chapter in the same author's 
well-known Ethnographic Notes in Southern India, is assured 
of a welcome earned by predecessors so valuable. Here, in a 
convenient form, is the bulk of what Mr. Thurston has 
learned by personal observation and reading of all that is 
known about Dravidian beliefs as to omens, animal super- 
stitions, the evil eye, snake worship, and other primitive 
attempts to classify and propitiate the hostile forces of nature. 
It is needless to praise the latest and most mature work of the 
acknowledged chief of authorities on the anthropology of 
Southern India, but Mr. Thurston would probably wish 
us to pay him the compliment of making such criticisms 
as occur to us. One criticism he himself suggests in his 
modest Preface. His work deals with the surviving credulities 
of some forty-eight millions of people, occupying an area half 
as great again as that of the United Kingdom and comprising 
many castes and races who speak several tongues. His readers 
must therefore take care to be not merely, in Dr. Frazer’s 
words, of those “ who are engaged in Psyche’s task of sorting 
out the seeds of good from the seeds of evil,” but to remember 
that, however gross and crude the superstitions recorded here 
may seem, yet many of them, even in the ruder races, are 
giving place to beliefs less childishly selfish and cruel. There 
remains the problem of tracing the origins of these beliefs ; 
most of them, no doubt, are aboriginal, the result of the 
peculiar environment of Deccan humanity. Yet it is a sug- 
gestive fact that a large part of the phraseology of 
Southern magic and witchcraft seems to be Sanskritic 
and not Dravidian, and here anthropologists in Northern 
India may help by recognizing similar practices and 
beliefs in Northern Hinduism. Sometimes Sanskrit phrases 
are curiously transmuted in Dravidian mouths, as when 
we find smasaéni Candi converted into mashani Chendi, and 
grantha (apparently) into grandha. It would be interesting 
to compare the Southern legends and practices with those 
which prevail in the North-East of India, where Hinduism is 
still a growing and proselytizing faith. In both the epic tales 
of the wanderings of Arjuna and of his alliances with 
aboriginal princesses have been extensively used as a means 
of adoption, and many of the local legends in Assam seem to 
be duplicates of those of Madras. For instance, the famous 
tale of Bana’s daughter Usha and her love affair with 
Aniruddha, the grandson of Krishna, is common to both 
regions. 

We are much tempted to quote from Mr. Thurston's varied 
stock of anecdotes. One of the most interesting to Europeans 
is that on p. 271, which relates how the celebrated Jesuit 
Robert de Nobili frustrated the local necromancers. Lovers 
of the ancient drama of Sakuntala will take pleasure in read- 
ing of the sakuna pakshi people. But Mr. Thurston’s book 
needs no recommendation to students of ethnology and 
primitive civilization, most of whom must be aware that 
Madras is fortunate in possessing an anthropologist so com- 


* Omens and Superstitions of Southern India, By Ed Thurston, C.LE. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. (Tos: 6d, net.] ee 




















a 
petent, sympathetic, and learned as our author. Of exceptional 
interest is the chapter which deals with the Meriahs and the 
human sacrifices with which the name of the tribe is now 
inextricably associated. Every page, however, containg 
interesting and suggestive information, and in their present 
form Mr. Thurston’s investigations may well prove attractive 
to readers who may have been deterred by the bulk of hig 
former encyclopzdic work. 





FICTION, 


HE RACE OF CIRCUMSTANCE.* 


Tuis isa story of great expectations. We wonder whether 

any novelist has described the sobering effect of wealth which 

has been acquired by some arbitrary stroke of fortune. The 

mind of the moralist leaps to the other probability of 

catastrophe, yet one supposes that some men have been awed 

by the power of the instrument suddenly placed in their 

hands, and have faithfully worked out their obligation to ney 

responsibilities. If Shaftesbury had been a poor boy he 

probably would not have been demoralized by the access of 

riches; his directing impulses were too constant and too 

overwhelming for that. However that may be, the corrupt. 

ing influence of wealth is the obvious one; the moralist 

would always be blind, except by a great effort, to any other, 

Every reader of Dickens when he read Great Expectations 

for the first time must have known with tolerable certainty 

that the wealth which was suddenly promised to Pip would 

not turn out to be either a source of happiness or a means of 

nobility. Mr. H.R. Campbell invites us to learn the same 

lesson; only when wealth has been in turn experienced, 

despised, and rejected can good come of it. Mr. Campbell's 

story is not perfectly satisfactory asa story, yet it has quali. 

ties of brilliance. The habit of ellipse in his style has a 

counterpart in his too reticent account of the motives of his 

characters. Ellipse generally means obscurity, and if there 
is not obscurity in the analysis of the mingling of good and 
bad traits that make up the young man John Manre, 
who unexpectedly becomes a millionaire, there is at least 
a want of sharpness in the definition. In John’s family 
there is a constitutional tendency to drink. Wealth brings 
about a slackening of all his resolves and ambitions, even of 
his physical power of resistance, directly the spur of necessity 
is removed. His uncle has left him his vast wealth in order to 
gratify a family spite, for he knows that money is the one 
thing which will cause the bad in John to get ascendancy over 
the good. This pursuit of a feud to the point of making the 
dead-hand heavier to punish than the living hand is as weird 
in its way as Miss Haversham’s spiteful plan in Great 
Expectations of training up a lovable girl expressly to 
disappoint a man’s love. The logic of Mr. Campbell's 
plot breaks down because the culminating act of violence in 
John’s career as a millionaire is not the result of drink at all. 
It is the ferocious act of a man maddened by jealousy but 
otherwise in perfect possession of his senses, as is proved by 
the skill with which he drove his motor-car to the scene of the 
act. Although in the dark he mistook his man, and gravely 
wounded his dearest friend, we do not suppose that the motive 
of the act itself would have brought excessive humiliation or 
public disfavour to a member of a society fairly familiar with 
the workings of the unwritten law. We are not allowed to be 
clear in our mind, in fact, as to whether John failed through 
the assertion of the hereditary habit—whether he must cry 
“touché!” to the dead uncle in this extraordinary duel—or 
whether he failed only through the moral deterioration which 
might have come to any man in the circumstances. 

If Mr. Campbell had paid less attention to the subsidiary 
personages of his story and more to Anne Denny, the good 
angel who in the end more than satisfies John for his repudia- 
tion of wealth, we should have had a plainer issue. The 
bewildering va et vient of the very rich and idle section of 
New York must, of course, be described for Mr. Campbell's 
purpose—it is the flame to which poor John plays moth—but 
it should not have crowded out a portrait of Anne. As it is, 
she is a mere shadow. She does not “carry the weight” which 
the plot puts on her back, nor is the reader’s sympathy as 
deep as it ought to be with her in her work of rescuing John. 


* The Race of Circumstance. By H. RB. Campbell, London: Stephen Swift 
and Co, [6s.] 
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‘ of the dialogue it would not be too much to say 
re brilliant in its power of catching the fine shades of 
emotion. The chief defect ig that the characters nearly all 
speak alike—there is a uniformity of cleverness. The snob- 
bish little lawyer is the only one who is peculiar and distinct. 
There is an accumulation of epigrams which are never exas- 
ting through manifestly sacrificing truth to antithesis. 
Take, for instance, this: “A man thinks he can do anything 
so long as he does not talk about it, and a woman doesn’t 
think anything’s worth doing that she can’t talk about.” As 
an analysis of a girl’s character the following is a good 
example of Mr. Campbell's balanced and searching method :— 


“We may as well confess at once to Emily’s vanity. It was the 
dominating element of her temperament, and it dictated her life. 
She was not superficially vain nor was she in any degree conceited. 
Conceit is of itself a stupid quality and implies a dullness to 
impressions and contrasts. Vanity is often infinitely subtle. 
Conceit is the most obvious thing about any man or woman 

ssed of it; itis an established fact perfectly easy to reckon 
with, almost tangible, quite measurable, and horribly visible. 
Vanity is secret and must be constantly ministered to and 
Vanity may take on an aspect of virtue. In the 

woman who is innately vain, and clever as well, you will find 
your best listener, your most sympathetic critic. She either 
shares your tastes or adapts herself quickly to them. She is the 
most agrecable of companions, and an invaluable dinner guest. 
But if you wish to discover the truth about her, which Iam far 
from advising, watch her face when another woman is monopolizing 
the attention of the room, or ask her what she thinks of the other 


woman’s lover.” 





The Common Touch. By Austin Phillips. (Smith, Elderand Co. 
.)—This novel deals with the history of a girl who, wanting to 
become a novelist, endeavours to put herself in touch with every- 
day life. She is the more to be applauded for this decision 
because she has gotinto the hands of a Socialistic society where 
erdinary middle-class life is merely scorned and not studied. 
Monica Priestly, however, has the good sense to go and study 
provincial life from behind the counter of the post-office of a 
eountry town. Here she recognizes the dangerous nature of her 
former ideals and the amount of drama which lies among 
the quiet events of commonplace existence. The study of 
middle-class society ina provincial town is very well done, and 
the postmaster, Otto Tremayne, is excellently drawn. He is a 
most cultivated and charming person, and many readers will 
wonder that Monica should have preferred to him the more con- 
ventional Dr. Petrie, a gentleman of splendid proportions and 
indomitable determination. The book is a very careful piece of 
work, and photographs life with great fidelity. 

The Return of Pierre. By D. H. Haines. (S, Pauland Co. 6s.) 
~+Those who remember with admiration or pleasure The Red 
Badge of Courage, with its pitiless dissection of a soldier’s feel- 
ings in battle, will be interested in this story. Apart from a few 
ehapters of love interest at the beginning and the end, the book is 
mainly an account of a French soldier’s thoughts and experiences 
before, during, and after the fights at Saarbriick and Gravelotte in 
the Franco-Prussian War. These feelings are, on the whole, well 
described, and the analysis is not so acutely painful throughout 
as might be feared. Probably the author is right in making 
bewilderment a frequent anodyne. The mixed feelings of many 
Eastern Frenchmen with German ties are also dwelt upon. The 
language is American. 

Reapasitn Novets.—Borrowers of Fortune. By J. L. Herbert- 
son. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—A well-told story of an attractive 
girl cruelly wronged before the action really begins. The mother 
is an amusing character and well drawn. Galbraith of Wynyates. 
By E.E. Green. (S. Paul and Co. 6s.)—Mclodrama. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
Seserved for veview im other Jorms. | 


Introductions to the Poets. By W. F. Rawnsley, M.A. (G. 
Routledge and Sons. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Rawnsley has succeeded in his 
Introductions to the Poets in producing a wonderfully pleasing 
volume. Though composed of short accounts of very different 
men living at widely separated epochs the book produces a 
delightful unity of effect. Indeed—if we may except the first 
ehapters—Mr. Rawnsley has in the construction of his book 
borne witness to the way in which unity of purpose can 
wnite men as diverse as a Milton and a Byron, or as a 
Burns and a Rossetti. Truly these poets—scalers to a height 
more than Alpine—are inseparably bound, each to each, by the 
bond of a noble verso, In so modest a volumo as_ this 











—__— =» 


Mr. Rawnsley has had space for accounts of but a few even of 
the greatest poets, but each essay has been most agreeably and 
readably contrived. The author has embellished and illustrated 
them a:l with a large number of quotations—the natural orna- 
ments of such a work—and has avoided any undue proportion 
of facts and dates which the reader probably already knows, or of 
which he has long ago decided that he would rather remain 
ignorant. 


“ Me lists not of the chaff, nor of the straw, 
To make so long a tale, as of the corn,” 


to quote a saying of Chaucer’s which Mr. Rawnsley has cited, 
Though in dealing with other poets he only uses material com- 
mon to the world at large, in his chapter upon Tennyson he 
speaks with authority. The families of Tennyson and of Rawnsley 
had been close friends for more than a generation, and Mr, 
Rawnsley tells of the poet’s intimate life with all the force of a 
family tradition confirmed by many years of affectionate friend- 
ship. Both of the man and of the poet he has many pleasant aneo- 
dotes. Here is one: “ He complained to me, ‘ The critics won't allow 
me any imagination; they take a line, “moanings of the home- 
less sea” and say “moanings” Horace, “homeless” Shelley.’” 
Mr. Rawnsley shows, too, in a very interesting way what 
Tennyson’s attitude was towards other poets, and dwells upon 
his philosophy of life. He also enlarges upon the power which 
the poet possessed of achieving a kind of trance by the frequent 
repetition of his own name. Mr. Rawnsley appears to think that 
this power is uncommon, but in the opinion of the present writer 
this is not so. The long chapter upon Tennyson, founded, 
like the rest of these studies, upon a lecture, is certainly the best 
in the volume, and as it is also the last the reader closes the book 
with a very pleasing impression. 





Martin Harvey: Some Pages of his Life. By George Edgar. 
(Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.)—Admirers of Mr. Harvey’s art 
will be glad of this volume, which tells the story of his 
difficulties and his successes. A “foreword” is provided by M. 
Maeterlinck, who found in Mr. Harvey a complete realization of 
his ideal Pelléas. “It was in the middle of the first act,” he 
says, “when Harvey as Pelléas advanced slowly upon the scene, 
pale and marked by fate with mortal beauty, like a sort of pre- 
Renaissance Florentine Hamlet, that I heard in the very depths 
of my heart the secret but all-powerful cry of that mysterious 
voice which seems to come from a region beyond the human, and 
which only sounds at the great moments of existence.” 





A History of Japan. By Hisho Saito. Translated by Elizabeth 
Lee. (Kegan Paul and Co, 5s. net.)—Though most of us are 
acquainted with the history of Japan since the abolition of the 
Shogunate, very few have even a vague knowledge of the earlier 
history. An outline of it will be found in this volume, which 
extends from the reign of the first guasi-mythical Emperor 
Jimmu-Tenné to the end of the Russo-Japanese War. Some 
excellent illustrations, most of them reproductions from Japanese 
drawings, add to the interest of the story. 





The White Slave Market. By Mrs. Archibald Mackirdy and 
W.N. Willis. (Stanley Paul. 5s. net.)—We can do no more than 
mention this terrible indictment of a state of things with which 
the law seems at present unable to cope. We believe, however, 
that the passing of the Bill at present before the House of 
Commons will do much to remedy this deplorable evil. 


The Making of Oxford. By Rhoda Murray. (Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co. 1s. net.) —The celebrations of the millenary of the City 
of Oxford last week make the appearance of this book opportune. 
It contains in a popular form an account of the growth of the city 
as distinct from the University. 





New Eprrions.—The Record of the Royal Society of London. 
(Oxford University Press. 15s. net.)—The recent celebration of 
the 250th anniversary of the Royal Society’s foundation has been 
taken as a suitable occasion for reissuing in a revised shape the 
record of the Society, which was first published in 1897. It 
contains a sketch of the Society’s history, copies of its charters 
and statutes, lists of its benefactors, officers, and medallists, and 
finally a complete register of its fellows. The volume is illustrated 
by some fine reproductions of prints and portraits in the posses- 
sion of the Society. The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian 
War after the Conquest of Canada. By Francis Parkman. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s, net each.) —These are the tenth and 
eleventh volumes of the new pocket edition of Parkman’s his- 
tories. The Cathedrals of England and Wales. Dy Francis 
Bond. (B. T, Batsford. 73. Gd. net.)—Mr. Bond's volume 
“English Cathedrals Illustrated” is now issued for the fourth 
time, with many improvements and a new title. The most 
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noteworthy point is, perhaps, the addition of a series of ground 
plans drawn to a uniform scale. 
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(Longmans) net 3/6 

Lisle (D.), A Kingdom Divided, cr 8vo............-..++. comsineneingnn cooatiaal (Methuen) 6/0 
Lyell (A. H.), A Bibliographical List descriptive of Romano-British 

Architectural Remains in Great Britain, 8vo ... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Porteous (A.), The History of Crietf from the Earliest Times to Dawn of 

20th Century, 4to ... adigtimantiieelasaial (Oliphant) net 21/0 





Price (T. S.), Per-Acids and their Salts, 8vo_ ‘..s--(ongmans) net 3/0 
Redgrave (Rev. H. H.), Practical Principles of Jesus, cr 8vo 


(R. Scott) net 2/6 

Starling (S. G.), Electricity and Magnetism for Advanced Students, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 7/6 

Smith (B. Heckstall-) and Du Boulay (Captain E.), The Complete 
CE os annatipabiniiantannidiavinnannastenenant alannah (Methuen) net 15/0 
Text-Book of Rand Metallurgical Practice, vol. ii., 8vo .........(Griffin) net 21/0 
Universalism by a Believer, Cr 8V0 ...........cccccseees eeeeeeeeeceereeees (R. Scott) net 2/6 
Watson (W.), Intermediate Physics, 8V0 ..............+-.000e0000++ (Longmans) net 6/0 

Williamson (J, G.), Counting-House and Factory Organization, Svo 

(Pitman) net 5/0 


eeqnencccenesceconsceced (Melrose) net 6/0 


Wood (R. K.), The Tourist’s Russia, cr 8vo 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovursipe Pace (when available), Fourrern Guineas. 





ee a TRE £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 0] Half Narrow Columz ..... . 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column ,.... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page .............0000000 ee 21414 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and laa 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 


LIBERTY’S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 


IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 
10ft. Gin. £3 3 0 by Oft. 


Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London 











HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 





THE COOLING SUMMER DRINK. 





MADE IN A MINUTE BY STIRRING BRISKLY IN COLD WATER. 
Its Cooling and Thirst-quenching Qualities, as well as its 
Nourishing Value, commend it to Athletes, Sportsmen, 
Golfers, Tennis Players, Cricketers, &c. 
VERY REFRESHING WITH A DASH OF SODA. 
SERVED IN REFRESHMENT ROOMS AND BARS, 


AT MANY SPORTS GROUNDS, AND IN 
RESTAURANTS AND CAFES, 


Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilized 
Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6, and 1ti/~ 


Trial size free by post on application to— 


ECRLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks, England. 





FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
BURGLARY. 


HEAD f1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street. LONDON, 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, : 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


—_— 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID...............£94,000,000, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
S23.) ASSURANCE, 


Governor ... .. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.¢mM@q, 











FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH Is IMPAIRED, 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 


TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, Ec. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
XFORD (Outskirts)—Unique House and Groands 


4 public, 10 bed and dressing rooms, garage, stabling, electric lights, 
central heating, gravel soil. Would be let furnished few months (from October 
or November); careful tenants. Possibly available unfurnished later,—Bog 
No. 563, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NELIXSTOWE.— LADY, removing to larger house 

September, offers Unfurnished Rooms to elderly lady and gentleman, 

or invalid wishing to dispense with trouble housekeeping. Large, very pleasant 

wg garden, good sheltered position. Attendance optional, Quiet, pleasant 
ome. j 








References given and required.—Box. No, 565. 





re SALE.—Two Anglo-Toggenburg goats, both in milk, 
Also an exceedingly pretty Goatling. All very gentle and good milkera, 
particulars apply, Miss 8., Newlands Corner, 





For pedigrees and further 
Merrow, Guildford. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
LA AGENCY AND FARMING.—Agent of large 


Estate in Home Counties has vacancy for Resident Premium Pupil, 
Age 18 to 25 preferred. Healthy locality. Outdoor life. Pupil regarded as 
member of family.—F. J. L. BIRCH, Upper Bordean, Peterstield. 





)}.NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 

4 for Gentleman's son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course 
Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply, Box No. 203, The Spectator, l 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Chauffeur. Has been in his stable (occasionaiiy with soie charge of six 
horses) for three years, and has since learned to drive motor and to do simple 
repairs, etc. Would prefer place under experienced chauffeur. Apply, H. 
DENDY, Shilton Cottage, High Path Road, Merrow, Nr. Guildford. 


bg y= recommends “young man ‘as Groom 


ACANCY for FARM PUPIL with well-known North- 
umbrian Gentleman Farmer. Pupils turned out competent to farm 
successfully, home or Colonies. Oras PAYING GUEST (Gentleman of good 
social position), Hunting ; all sports ; county society. Healthy, high situation; 
lovely scenery.—Box 506, 


RAVELLING COMPANION OR TUTORSHIP. 
The BISHOP OF CARLISLE, Rose Castle, Carlisle, desires to recommend 


young OXFORD GRADUATE; French, German, Italian, Modern History 
Honours. 











ECRETARY (resident, lady) for professional and literary 
work. Pitman's shorthand and typing required ; knowledge of German 

and bookkeeping an advantage. Varied and responsible work. Hampstead 
Heath.—Box No. 564, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


» 
R URAL SCIENCE TUTOR.—The Committee of the 
) BANGOR NORMAL COLLEGE (the North Wales Counties College for 
the training of teachers) require immediately the services of a resident Rural 
Science Tutor. Particulars may be obtained from the Principal, Normal College, 
Bangor, N.W. EVAN R. DAVIES, Secretary to the Committee. 


(JORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL, 


An ASSISTANT MASTER wanted in September next at the Newquay 
County School (90 boys and girls) to teach chiefly Chemistry, Physics, and 
Mathematics, with Geography, on modern lines, as subsidiary subject. Cricket 
aud Football necessary, with charge of a Day Boys’ House. Salary £120 per 
annum, rising by aunual increments of £10 to £160. Forms of application may 
be obtained, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, from the 
HEAD-MASTER, “* Craixmore,’’ Newquay, Cornwall, to whom all applications 
should be sent not later than the 12th August, 1912, 

20th July, 1912, 
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QUIRED for the Government Girly Hiss, Sted. |(T'2E UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


ay some Chemistry, Nature Study, and also Geography if possible. 

(or Oxford or Cambridge equivalent), training, and experience essential. 

Degree (0, of which £40 is deducted for board and residence in the school 

ing-house. Passage ont paid on a three years’ Agreement to sail early in 

. Apply, giving full particulars—age, education, exp etc., to 

Miss GRUNER, 39 Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. Only suitable appli- 
cations acknowledged. 

7D EQUIRED for an endowed Government School in 

AUSTRALIA, in January, a MISTRESS for advanced CLASSICS and 








History. , £200 non-resident, and £50 towards passage. 
at once, giving full particulars—age, education, experience, degree, 
to Miss GRUNER, 59 Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. Only suitable 
ackno’ . A.U.W.T, members invited to apply. 





ISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 
KHEDIVIAL SCHOOL OF LAW, CAIRO. 


M™ 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 
Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in Political Economy at the 
ivial School of Law, Cairo, under the Mini of Baucation. 
Salary, L. Eg. 600 (about £615 sterling) per annum. Contract for 3 years. 
Duties commence October 5th, 1912, Candidates must possess a University 
Degree in Honours and have specialized in Economics. 

Applications, accompanied by copies only of testimonials, should be addressed 
to W. H. HILL, Esq. (Director of the School), 19 Park Lane, Swindon, 
Wiltshire, before September 2nd, 1912, who will supply further information 
to candidates regarded as eligible. 


ORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BROMSGROVE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

An ASSISTANT MASTER is required for the above School, to begin duty 
@ the lith tember next. ‘ i : 

Subjects: Mathematics, English and Physical Exercises ; should also be able 
te take active part in Games. Experience in good Secondary School essential, 

Commencing Salary, £130 per annum, non-resident. 

Applications, which should be made on Form 279 (copies of which may be 
ebtained from the Director of Education), accompanied by copies of recent 
testimonials, should be sent, not later than 24th August, to the Director of 
Baducation, 37 Foregate Street, Worcester. 

YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 


ae Oe — return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NO. DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Iiford, Essex. 

















LECTURES, &c. 
MPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNO- 
LOGY CITY AND GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE, 
EXHIBITION ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 
of Instruction are given in :— 

(1) CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, conducted by or 
under the supervision of Professor W. E. Dalby, M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., 
M.L.M.E., Dean of the College. 

(2) ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, conducted by or under the super- 
vision of Professor T. Mather, F.R.S. 

They fall mainly under one of the following heads :— 

(a) DIPLOMA COURSES for the Associateship of the City and Guilds 
Institute in Civil and Mechanical Engineering and in Electrical Engineer- 
ing. For admission to these Courses candidates are uired to pass the 

entrance or matriculation examination of the College held in September 
(pplication to be made not later than the first Monday) ; or to have passed 
the matriculation of the University of London in certain subjects. The 
courses of study cover a period of three years, Fees, £38 per Session, 


im advance. 
b) SPECIAL OR PARTIAL COURSES for a limited number of 
mts whose knowledge and experience enable them to engage in 
Research work or to omit part of the regular Diploma courses. 

(c) ADVANCED SPECIALIZED COURSES for post-graduate and 
other duly qualified students. Fees for each course for the full Session, 
£22. The following courses will be given during the Session 1912-13 :— 
1—Railway Engineering, including Locomotive Machinery, Kailway Organiza- 

tion, Signalling, Electric Traction, Bridge Design, and Permanent Way. 

Lectures and Drawing Office Instruction will be given y = 

Professor Dalby, M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E, (under whose 

supervision Courses 1] and 2 are condueted), 

Mr. Phillip Dawson, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E. 

Mr, H. G. Brown, M.I.E.E., Chief Engineer to the Mackenzie and 
Holland Westinghouse Power Signal Co. 

Mr, H. Deans, M.A., M.Inst.C.E., of the Great Western Railway. 

Mr. W. T. Stephenson, B.A., Lecturer on Transport at the London 
School of Economics. 
> ae Engineering, including Dock and Harbour Work, and structural 

work. 
and Drawing Office Instruction will be given by :— 
Mr. M. G. Weekes, M.Inst.C.E., Consulting Engineer. 

Mr. Oscar Faber, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., Chief Engineer to Messrs. 
Zosliage and Colls, Builders and Contractors, London, 
HI.—Design, construction, and manufacture of Electrical Machinery. 

Under the general supervision of Professor Mather, F.R.S. Lectures 
and Drawing Office Instruction will be given by Mr.W. E. Robson, M.1.E.E., 
and Lectures will be given by Mr. Miles Walker, M.A., M.LE.E., of the 
British Westinghouse Electrical Manufacturing Co. 

For Prospectus of the College, including full particulars of the Entrance 
Examination and Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, and Fees, apply to the 
, City and Guilds (Engineering) College, Exhibition Road, 8.W. 


TLoxP°x i. 





HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL, 


THE WINTER SESSION opens on OCTOBER 1, 


The Hospital is the largest in England, 922 beds are in constant use. Last 
year: Number of s_geteate, 16,884; Out-patients, 233,555 ; accidents, 14,340; 
2 


. ~ cquautions, 5,112. 

edical College and Dental School are essentially modern, with large 
Laboratories equipped with the lntest and most approved appliances. The 
Staff is so large as to permit of individual attention being paid to all Students, 

Research Funds of over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical Research, 

seecatmente Appoiutments are made annually from Students of the 
College recently qualified. 

Scho ips and Prizes.—30 Scholarships and Prizes are awarded annually, 
Five Eatrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September. 

Flourishing Clubs’ Union; Athletic Ground ; Students’ Hostel, &c. 

Por prospectus and full information, apply to 

ee wuataM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S., Dean, 

nd, 5 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL.A. 
For Prospectns, apply to the SECRETARY, L.A. Scheme, The University, 


SESSION 1912-13. 

The Antumn Ferm Commences on THURSDAY, October 2rd, 1912. 

Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, mag be obtained on 
application to the Registrar :— 
FACULTIES OF ARTS SCIBNCH, MEDICINE. LAW | 

2S 5, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND INEERIN 

SCHOOL OF ARGHITECTURE. : -~ — — 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 
pa ks OF COMMERCE. 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
Nd SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR S80CIAL 


SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

DEPARTMENT OF OPHTHALMIC SURGERY, 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 
oa ear OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 


EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. 

FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS, AND PRIZES, 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE, 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1s.; Post free ts. 44.) 


[J NiveRsitY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
The Session 1912-13 in the FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICAL 


SCIENCES, and ENGINEERING will begin on Monday, September 30th; the 
FACULTY OF LAWS on Tuesday, October Ist. The Provost and Deans will 
attend on Monday, September 30th, and Tuesday, October Ist, from 10 a.m, to 


1 p.m., for the admission of Students. Intending Students are invited to 
communicate with the Provost as soon as possible, 
The SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART will open on Monday, September 
30th, and Students may be admitted on or before that date, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP. 
A Goldsmid Entrance Scholarship to the Faculty of Engineering (value £90) 
will be competed for by an Examination beginning September 24th, 1912, 





The following Prospectuses are now ready, and may be had on application te 
the Secretary :— 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
FACULTY OF LAWS. 
FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES, 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING, 
INDIAN SCHOOL. 
SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART, 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
POSTGRADUATE COURSES AND ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
RESEARCH, 
Postgraduate and Research Work is provided for in all Departments. 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., 
Secretary, 
University Collere, London 
(Gower Street). 





NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
NTER SESSION, 1912-1913. 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on THURSDAY, lth October, 1912, 


The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will commence on 15th - tember. 
The Degrees in Medicine ted by the University are:—Bachelor of 
Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Mediciue (M.D.), 


Master of Surgery (Ch.M.). They are eonferred only after Examination 
and only on Students of the University. A Diploma in Public Health is 
conferred, after examination, on Graduates in Medicine of any University in 
the United Kingdom. ‘The total cost for the whole curriculum, including 
Hospital Fees, and Fees for the Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about 
£130, Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes to the number of 
fifty, and of the aggregate annual value of £1,180, are open to Competition 
in this Faculty. : 
A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had on application to the 
Secre of the Medical Faculty. 
The University also grants the following Degrees:—In Arts: Doctor of 
Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of Arts. In Science: Doctor of 
Science, Bachelor of Science (in Pure Science and in Agriculture). In Divinity: 
Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor of Divinity. In Law: Doctor of 
Laws (Honorary), Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), and Bachelor of Law (B.L.). 
Particulars may be had on application to the Secretary OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


pPuHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded im the following Faculties = 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (includ. 
Engineering, Meta!lurgy, Mining, and Architecture), 
e Session 1912-13 commences October 2nd, 1912. 
Entrance and Post-graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PBOSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtaimed free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 


CHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall), 

The School offersa training in practical and theoretical mining, surveying, 
and kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. King 
Eéward Mine, the property of the School, situated in the centre of the Mining 
district of Cornwall, offers unique facilities for practical instruction in minin 
surveying, and ore dressing. Diploma Course is taken at Camborue, au 
extends at present over three years. A Certificated course of two ye 
duration in mining, surveying, and assaying is provided at Redruth for 
those unable to take the full Diploma Course. 

Full information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne. 


CBEEN ELE Ls OXFORD, 











HALL 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University y for Secondary Training, and by 


t bridge — 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20, opeu to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Loan Fund. Lage Bs we ae 

OUTH WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Manresa Road, Chelsea. sd 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN IN HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, SECRET- 
ARIAL WORK, AND IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
COURSES COMMENCE SEPTEMBER 30th, 1912. aa oe 
Apply fer prospectus and fees to the REGISTRAR OF WOMEN STU DENTS, 





8t. Andrews, N.B, 





Telephone 899 Western, 
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*tearsessas MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 1, 2, 3 & 4, 1912, 


Conductor: SIR HENRY J. WOOD. 


Principal Vocalists : 
Mesdames ACKTE, DONALDA, ADA FORREST, CARRIE TUBB, 
CLARA BUTT, MURIEL FOSTER, DORIS WOODALL. 
Messieurs GWYNNE DAVIES, GEKVASE ELWES, JOHN McCORMACK 
(by kind permission of Royal ag THORPE BATES, WILFRID 
DOUTHITT, HERBERT HEYNER, CLARENCE WHITEHILL, 
Pianoforte : aed Violoncello : 
HERR MORITZ ROSENTHAL. SENOR PABLO CASALS, 













































Tuesday “ ” 
Morning. { ELIJAH. 
SIR EDWARD ELGAR’S NEW WORE, 
“WE ARE THE MUSIC MAKERS.” 
Tuesday SIBELIUS’ SYMPHONY No. 4 in A (First Performance). 
Evening. LISZT’S PIANO CONCERTO No. 1 in E flat 
AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
Wednesday BACH’S “THE PASSION ACCORDING TO 
Morning. { ST. MATTHEW.” 
Dr. WALFORD DAVIES’S NEW WORK, 
“THE SONG OF ST. FRANCIS.” 
Weinesday Mr. GRANVILLE BANTOCK’S NEW ORCHESTRAL 
_— HAYDN’S VIOLONCELLO CONCERTO in D 
AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
Thursday { “THE MESSIAH,” 
Morning. 
VERDI'S MANZONI REQUIEM, 
Thursday DELIUS’ “SEA DRIFT,” 
Evening. AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
BRAHMS'S GERMAN REQUIEM. 
Yriday BEETHOVEN'S SEVENTH SYMPHONY in A, 
Morning. SCRIABINE’S ‘‘ PROMETHEUS” 
(First Performance in England), 
Friday { “THE APOSTLES.” 
vening. 





Detailed Programmes containing directions as to applying for tickets may be 


Obtained post free on application to 
J. ERNEST PRITCHARD, Secretary. 
King’s Court, 115 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(juuRcH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Graincer Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 
Next Term begins September 24th, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 

A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery aud Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 
Next Term begins September 18th, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCang 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
Next Term begins September 17th. 


| —- HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 

gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods. Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectusfrom Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 


ANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, near LIVERPOOL. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A limited number of boarders under the personal care of the Principals, 
Modern education, bracing sea-air. 
HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT for girls over 17. 
Principals.—The MISSES MEIN. 


PDENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Ce Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 


() Vriteintes ay, Cuore EASTBOURN E— 
Colle 











Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
ge).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming. Autumn Term begins Sept. 24, 
e Next Vacancies January 1913. 
Holvsssenovrs COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Domestic Science Department. 
Chairman of Governors—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A.,B.D. Principal :—Miss 
DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated prospectus from the Principal. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils re for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


: Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 
(Anza. HEREFORD. — HOME SCHOOL FOR 
| GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, First-rate teaching in all school 
subjects, combined with manual and out-door pursuits, cooking, and all kinds 
of needlework, French Preparatory for children over five. Moderate and 
strictly inclusive fees. No extras. Head-Mistress, Mrs. PAUL CHAPMAN, 
wife of Physician and formerly University Extension Lecturer. 

















ppeon across HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, Ma, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School, 
Ps &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 


r\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSE 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly § ‘ 


Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from D 
Special care given to individual development. owns and Sea, 


{ik EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recomme 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET,.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil. 
dren with parentsabroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea,—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshj 


Qi. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO, LTD, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, P 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head- Mistress—Miag 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St, Leonard's School, St, Andrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Four Successes in the Cambridge Tripos Examination, 1911, 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Summer Holidays from July 25th to September 19th. 
—_ COLLEGE OF HOUSECRAFT 
For educated Girls over 17, . 
In connection with 
EVERSLEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SOUTHPORT. 
Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc., Lond. 


ALVERN—LANGLAND HOUSE. 
Head-Mistress.—Miss A. K. FARMER. 

Boarding school for girls from 14.19 years old. Numbers limited to 18. Ne 
day girls taken. Special attention given to English Literature, Languages 
and Music. a RL a ee ae as, 

ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE,—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situs. 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistreas of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARYs 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard, he Gere 

| ieee CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 

Principal—Miss PARKER, 

Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention te 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture. 

The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 

; Fees from 66 guineas per annum, ‘ ON SP 
ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 


























The house, designed and built for the School, stands in a finely timbered 
park of 23 acres, 300 feet above sea-level. Full school curriculum; prepare 
tion for public examinations if desired; special attention to health and 
physical exercise. 

For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


Oe HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER. 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. President of the Council: The Right Hon. Lewis Fry, P.C. Head- 
Mistress: Miss Addison Phillips. Secretary: Miss Dingwall. Boarding 
House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss Arbuthnot Lane, 
Next Term begins on Monday, September 23. The Head Mistress will be at the 
School from 3 to 4.30 on September 20th and 21st. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


fF\HE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 

being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attenti 
and they are carefully helped and encotunael according to their capacities 
necds."’"—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
Education, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. end Rev, E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistressesfor all subjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully qualified Mistress 
of Method, Terms moderate, ea 
{ OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Langu 
Literature, and Music specialities, Very careful attention given to health a 
to the development of chasaster. Senior and Junior Houses, Special advan- 
tages for advanced work. Excellent examination results. Good garden and 
field for games. —References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, Rev. 
Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters,—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
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Re ee - 
HELENS CLIFTON, BRISTOL. Boarding School 
‘S a limited number, of Girls of Good Social Position, “Thorough 
i bi i ome life a ing. 
Bot ee Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 
<17TEYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt., London, The com- 
fa refined home. Thorough elucation on the principle of a sound mind 
age body. Preparations for examinations if desired, French and 
pao aspeciality. Large Grounds. High and healthy position, 
TVROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 














of Education. r on : 
fore; tary, Mr. Arthur G. Sym —For Prosp and informa- 
tion ss oecrning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 








=TTOMEDALE,” The Avenue, Gipey Hill, 8.£.—Finish- 
ing Home School for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. Principal, 

Miss HENKEL. Modern Education combined with home Iife. Special 

advantages for languages, music, and art, Sports. Limited num 

$520, Junior House. Berkeley Lodge, 91 Gipsy Hill. Principal, Miss 

PATCHELL (former Senior Mistress of Homedale). Girls, 9-15. Special 

terms for companion pupil, Senior or Junior. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 

4 Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, traimed here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
CTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal; 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certificates. See 





spectus. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after sufferi forty 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post free. —B. BEASLEY, Dept, 0, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. —\ and 
testimonials post free from Mr, A, C, Schnelle, 119 ord Court ions, 
London, W.C. Estab.1905. 


M2? RAS COLLEGE, ST. ANDREWS. 
FOUNDED 1822. 


Thairman of Governors : Principal STEWART, D.D, 
tead-Master: JOHN McKENZIE, M.A, 

This School provides, at a moderate cost, a complete High School Education 
im all Departments for pupils up to 17 or 18 years of age, Next Session begins 
en Tuesday, 3rd September. 

Boys may be received as Boarders by the Head-Master, and by the Mathe- 
matical Master at the College, and also by others, Giris are received in several 
houses in town. 

Prospectuses with full information can_be obtained from the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY, C. 8. Grace, W.S., 8t. Andrews, 




















BOYS' SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderato fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September, 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 


DINBURGH ACADEMY, 
NEXT SESSION 1912-13 begins on Wednesday, 2nd October. An Entrance 
Examination for new boys will take place on Tuesday, October Ist, at 10 a.m. 
It is particularly requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are to 
be entered. The Prospectus of the School and of the Masters’ Boarding 
Houses (oue of which is for Junior Boys between the ages of 7 and 13) may be 
obtained at the Academy or from Mr. C, E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., 6 
North Saint David Street, Edinburgh. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 


M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Beautiful country, bracing >» Ane oq large grounds, 
University Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient supervision. 
Vacancy also for 1 Farming Pupil. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

! Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 

tion on modern lives from 6 years upwards, preparing without break or undue 

pressure for Universities and Professions. andicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


kv ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 
in beautiful situation, 340ft, above sea, facing Dartmoor, Summer 
Holiday Class abroad, 


_Headl-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire aoa where — abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford). 


ACKWARD, DELICATE, or “DIFFICULT” BOYS 
specially and individually trained. P tion for ARMY, Universities, 

and all examinations by Mr. W. D. Nixon (Radley and London University, son of 
the late Rev. T. W. Nixon, of “ Preston House,” and formerly with the Rev. 
Dr. Williams, Summer Fields, Oxford). Only 4 received. Spring Fields, Esher. 


S* BANK SCHOOL, NORTH BERWICK. 


PRIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Head-Master—JOHN KEMP, M.A., F.R.S.E. 
. Address during Vacation —Thornbank, Broughton, Peeblesshire. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
BSities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER I%th, 1912, 
deities Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 

PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
pe Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
Bi ving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
iological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


OLLAR taescaanests om, em 
. Head-Master: CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION BEGINS ON MONDAY, 2nd September, 1912. Com- 
ete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for University, 
ivil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds; beautiful and 
Seaithy situation. 
ustrated Prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on application to the 
Head- Master, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary, , = 























lye FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst Ho 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. “Purther particslare may Be 
ned from Dr. ‘ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Kage. 


SUSSEX.—The REV. F. SERGEANT, M.A.,Vicar of 

e Udimore, Scholar and Wrangler, receives, as Private Pupils, not more 

than 4 boys for careful individual teaching. Prospectus, with list of References 

after 20 years’ Publie School experience, on application, Fees, £150 per 
annum. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.— Picturesque 
and beautifully-situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RBECENTLY 
BEEN SPENT. Three or four elose scholarships annually to Universities, 
Preparation for Army, Navy, Professions, or iness, Separate Junior 
House—O.T.C.; Rowing; Excellent Playing Fields. 
OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Gener 
and Officers application should be made to the Hxap-Masrer, the Rev. F, 
W. Lusuiveton, M.A,, School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— Some NOMINATIONS 
A FOR SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for 
nex term. 


Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
PREPARATORY HOUSE, “ELMSHUEST.” 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in July. 
Autumn Term begins September 20th, 
For Prospectus apply the Head-Master, F. J. RB. HENDY, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOO Lg 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
ALLIOL HOUSE SCHOOL, HARROGATE.—Boys 
prepared for Public Schools and Navy. Healthy situation, near Moors, 
House built on urpose for School. Delicate boys do exceptionally well. 
Head-Master, W. E. MOORE, B.A. Oxon, Prospectus on application. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8, 
WILLIAMS, M.A,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy, Next term begins September 20th. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without —e ull particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the ~~ 
master and Medical B , on applicati (Publication Departmen 

Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


















































FOREIGN. 


—_—-— 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and’ ¢haperonage a& 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Fine house and grounds in heaithiest 
t+ near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Bue du Docteur 
che, Paris. Mlle. Expulson is at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can 
arrange interviews. 
RUSSELS.-—French Protestant Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, 191 Rue de la Victoire (Quartier Léopold), Brussels 
Belgium). Highly finished modern and sound education, French, English, 
an, and Italian, Fully qualified Staff, Special attention given to French 
lan, », Healthiest situation. 
Sor Hecepectun and references, apply to Madame DU PRE—Principal. 
RUSSELS.—Collége d’Anderlecht, International Boarding 
School for Young Men. Ist Class Institute for Business and Lancuages, 
English, French, German, Preparation to all examinations, Head Professor 
—Director M. DELLERE-HIGUET. 


H ° LIDAY COURSE & 
INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 





AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, 





PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 
TJ ANOVER—Hartwig Str. 4a. Mr. Percy Reed, M.A, 


Barrister-at-Law. Consular and Diplomatic Services, Interpreters 
(Student and Military), Army, Indian Police, Intermediate C.S. Efvtiicient 
8 ; labs. ; colloquial French, Spanish, &e., with foreign students. Reference 
to our students will convince that this is THE place for Consular service, 
Board with German friends; four with Principal (German-speaking family). 


.. wf 2Oeretuaewe 8s 


HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ConFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED. 

VILVORDE, near BRUSSELS (Belgium). Beautifully and healthily 
situated. Thorough and excellent Modern Education. Special advantages: 
Courses cf Art and Music. Special Cultivation of Mentality. Educatian 
in Hygiene. Swedish Gymnastic. Formation and development of character, 
Highly certificated Staff. 

Prospectus, particulars, and references: 


Mademoiselle EMMA LEFEBURE, Head-Mistress, 
ADAME BARIDON (widow of French clergyman), 
Diplémée, will stay at Morley’s Hotel, Trefalgar Square, London, from 


2nd to 7th September (after by appointment), ready to answer inquiries about 
her School at LA TOUR DE PEILZ, near MONTREUX, and escort girls to 
Switzerland. Prospectus, 
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HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A, Oxford. Pre for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


C 











SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free aim 
to “> ge particulars of their requirements (locality 


fees, 

. Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and ab many of which they 


have personally yo 
158 te 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone :1136 City. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of c ) Lae peers and f rticulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments, yhen writing 

lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp. 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


Ss 





Messrs. 
the BEST 








DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHCOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 

ny GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 





OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schocls Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, vad preferred, and a 
school fees desired. — UNIVERSI Y SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858, 

RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

the pioneer—1484—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
sends gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expertadvice. State pupils’ 
ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge undertaken, 











OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools pay visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poca: (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Beaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: *Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on eve: 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 














SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 











By Ocean Yachting Steamer 


m MS. P. ‘ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 
YACHTING » a Cabins aed — Bedsteads instead of 

aie y rths. *romenade Deck full length of Vessel. 
CRUISES DE LUXE, Electric Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry. 
1912, Swimming Bath. Gymnasium. No Cargo carried, 








TO BALTIC AND MEDITERRANEAN. 


BALTIC & RUSSIA = ea we 24 Aug. ... 
PENINSULA, MOROCCO & MARSEILLES 28 Sept... 
Most luxurious and interesting Route to the RIVIERA, 
Cr.8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT ins ooo 9O0ct. ... 29 days 
Cr. 9. ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. ao one 9 Nov. 15 days 
From Grimsby, Southampton, and Marseilles. From £1 a Day, 
Tllustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


24 days 


Cr. 6. 
10 days 


Cr. 7. 


London: 


E.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
215 15s.—ST. PETERSBURG, STOCKHOLM, COPEN.- 
HAGEN, Danzig, ete, Aug. 13th. £12 12s.—Portugal, Gibraltar, 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Malta, Sicily, Italy, Oct. Ist. 
Secretary, Cruising Company, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women, 63rd party, August 16th: Grand Russian Tour (Great Fair, 
Nijni Novgorod), Petersburg, Moscow, and unique tour through Caucasus 
Mountains, Crimea, Volga, &c. Oct.: Italy. Nov.: Algeria-Tunisia (Garden 
of Allah), Accompanied by Miss Bishop, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Rd.,5.W, 








HOTELS, HYDROS, Go. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy eye 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, E i 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.)° very kind of Bath, af 





ty 


sage 
ARTHOOR.— Boarding in Private House. 800 ft. above 


Lovely Country near Haytor, with fin iew 

garden in warm and sheltered situation. Tennisand Croquet Lavan a, Shady 
or Motor, Separate Tables. ‘Tel. No. 8 Haytor Vale, Apply, ‘CANT ERE 
Middlecott, Iisington, 8S. Devon. . AB, 





MISCELLANEOUS. | — 
ONEY FOR OLD TRINKETS~— Gog 














Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS ~ 
ANTIQUES, and’ PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best’ yee ¥E8 
ior ue ait peters, mae, Befersmers, Capital, end Counties “ness 

le . B SER, » Goldsmiths (Desk 43 
Ipswich. Established 1833. —~ a Ci, 
me ser tt — a an 
(42 ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the , 
eam a BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, l 
orwarde post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offi < 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, , _—— a Oxlend 
) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 

—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire Speciall 
erected and equip for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epile 4 
gy M oo and Ee me Farming and Garden 

illiards, Lawn ennis, Cricket, w &c.—Apply W. GRISEW 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. we Sams wes 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
J FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


HE PERSEVERANCE HAND LAUNDRY, 42 Staines 


Road, Twickenham.—This is a small private Laundry where all work ig 
done by experienced hand labour. No machinery or chemicals, Strong] 
recommended, Deliveries to all parts of London. Price List on application.” 

OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed 
E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. A 
good things find imitators. Blattis, the Union Paste, is the only guaranteed 
scientific remedy, and has never failed to clear the Palace, Mansion, Instite- 
tion, Ship, or Cottage. Annihilates Bectles, Harmless to pets.—Tins, 14, 
2/3, 4/6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atpanr Memortat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tue Kise 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eant ory Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamitos, 











pureetas CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 


ATHE RLESS CHILDREN. 
INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 

This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of Infant Childrea 
whose parents once occupied a good position. They are admitted at the 
VERY EARLIEST AGE up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and 
educated until 15 years old. 

Apply to the Secretary for forms of nomination. 

EW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

JOHN HILL, Treasurer, 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., Secretary and Supt. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 

(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—Tos ‘e the p and safety 

of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 








THE 





2 8. 4. | £ea4 
Hon. Vice-Presidents +. 25 0 O | Members one oe oo ll @ 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «.» 5 O 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members 110 and Journal 5 6 


The Subseription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at balt- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, te 
Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 


addressed to Tux Pupwisusr, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 
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“Give me my Pipe.” 


“TI care nothing for politics. The Whigs 
say the Tories are everything that is bad; 
the Tories say the Whigs are nothing that is 
good. I believe both statements. Give me 
my pipe and that page of the morning paper 
concerned with the world’s actual happen- 
ings, not the wranglings of place-holders 
and place-seekers.” 

—Benjamin Robert Haydon. 


“Give me my Pipe,” 
put first fili it with— 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


The Choicest Blends of Tobacco obtainable. 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


“WHITE 1d. 
LABEL” 2 per oz. 


MILD and d, 
MEDIUM per oz. 


1/8 per j-Ib. tin. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Irc'and), Ltd., Nottingham, will forward 
Testing Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper. 


THE WORLD-FAMED 


‘ ANGELUS” 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


the extraordinary success of which is undoubtedly 
due to their Artistic Supremacy, Reliability, 
and Moderate Prices. 
SIR HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Ltc., 
Dept. 44, Angelus Hall, — ae 233 Regent Strect, 


London. 


COCKROACHES and BLACKBEETLES. 


BLATTIS is absolutely the only effectual, safe, certain, 
and guaranteed remedy, destroying Blackbeetles and 
Cockroaches utterly. The merits of BLATTIS are 
established by world-wide use through 15 years with- 
out any failures, since Mr. E. Howarrn, F.Z.S., cleared 
a plague of Cockroaches from the Sheffield Workhouse. 














Recommended by Dr. H. Woopwarp, F.R.S., and Canon Erxton Jacques, B.D. 
Mr. J. Watxer, Kenpat, 6/8/12.—" A tin of Blattis some time ago rid us of 
beetles.” 


Mas. Sessions, HuncerrorD, Bergs, 3/7; 
hing I ever used.’ y 


—*] find Blattis the very best 





Tins is. 3d., 2s. 34., 4s. 6d., post free, from the Sole Makers, 


MOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield; or from the 
branch: 107 Smithdown Road, Eaerpeel 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 


Que — 


GREEN and ‘ABBOTT. 
Tel. : ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA. 
30 TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, INSPECTION OF 
Gerrard} EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Every one interested in the Royal Navy 
(and who is not ?) should read 


JOHN GRAHAM, 


Sub-Lieutenant, R.N. 
A Tale of the Atlantic Fleet. 


By Fleet-Surgeon T. T. JEANS, R.N., 
Author of “On Foreign Service,” “Ford of H.M.S, ‘ Vigilant,” 
“Mr, Midshipman Glover,” &c. 

Crown S8vo, Cloth, 6s. 

At the Libraries and Booksellers. 

**Mr. Jeans is not merely one of our best contemporary fictionist 


of the Navy; he has been there. Nay, heisthere. Thus his setting 
is never out of alignment.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


‘“*A very graphic and lively picture from real life.”—TIMES. 





London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 


— _ - _ — a — 


Pp. 776, Portrait, . Monette, 8vo, , cloth, 2s. "6d, post-free, 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


¢,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 

works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 

to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 

mages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
exposition of what he taught. 


Tenfca: SWEDENBORG SOCIEST, 1 Bloomsbury | Stzect, 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 

BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 

Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


ROSES FOR PALE CHEEKS. 


You can bring a smile to a sad, wistful little face, a dance iuto 
tired little feet, and roses to cheeks that have never known them, 


by sending one MOTHER AND HER CHILDREN to the 
CHURCH ARMY FRESH AIR HOMES 


at St. Leonards, Bexhill or Godstone. 


7s. 6d. sends a mother and 5s. a child to the sea 


for a week. 
Cheques crossed “ Barcla uys’ a’e Church my pay able to Prebendary 
Carlile, Hon. Chief Sec., most gratefnlly received by Miss WALKER, Hon, 


Sec., Fresh Air Dey artme ut, Church Army Rendquavtenn, 5 Bryaastou Street, 
Marble Arch, W. 


TO-DAY- if your baby is not thriving use the “ Allenburys”* 

Foods. They develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust hea!th 

and vigour. No dicestive disturbance need be feared from the use 
of these pure milk and malted foods. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The * Allenburys” Foods 


Gi: and M. ement Free. 





Pamphiet on Infant F 


ALLEN & -HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


_ HELP 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


(Commonly known as the Great No wine rn Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES, 
LEWIS H, GLENTON-KERR, & 7 


EXTRA PIN. MONEY 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Loxpox 
Sraeet, Norwicu, who have been established over h lf a century, 
invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value, A fair offer will be 
made, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned, Estimates 
igh the post, 





given on particulars supplied thr 


HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE, 


We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own id , crest, 
motto, etc. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value 





Specimens sent free, Heury G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portiand Street, Loudon, W. 
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Messrs. Harper & Brothers 


have the pleasure to announce 
that they are again about to give 
the public through the pages of 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


A New Serial Novel by 
SIR 
GILBERT 
PARKER 


entitled “The Judgment House,” 
Beginning in the August Number. 





PROBLEMS IN EUGENICS. 


the Papers communicated to the 
International Eugenics Congress. 


Being First 


Copies may be obtained from the Eugenics Education Society, 
6 York Buildings, Adelphi, London. Cloth 10s. 6d. net, Postage 4d. 





MACMILLAN’'S NEW _ BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Early Naturalists, their Lives 
and Work (1530-1789). By L. C. MIALL, D.Se, 
F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Tur Atrurxnezum.— Prof. Miall is to be congratulated on having Produced 
a work of distinct historical value to all interested in biological studies,” 











ECONOMICS. 


The Standard of Value. sysmpayp 
BARBOUR, K.C.S.L., K.C.M.G. 8vo. 6s. net. 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Szconp Epirion Revisep AND ENLARGED, 


The Passing of War: A stuay in Thing 
that Make for Peace. By the Rev. Canon W. L. GRANE, 
Author of “The Word and the Way,” etc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


“A Man of Kent,” in the British Weekly.—“I have no hesitation in deseri. 
ing it as one of the most forcible and cogent pleas for peace that has ever been 
published. It is fully and distinctively Christian ; it is well written; it ig 
marked by eminent sanity ; and, though the writer is not in any sense a crank, 
he is full of earnestness.” 


Historical Studies in Philosophy. 
By EMILE BOUTROUX, Member of the Institute, Pro 
fessor of the University of Paris. Authorized Translation by 
FRED ROTHWELL, B.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Tae Onserver.— We urge all students of philosophy to obtain this book 
at once and read it.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON, 





SSS ——== 


WHERE SHALL I SEND MY BOY? 
SEE 


“PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT A GLANCE” 
2s. 6d. Post Free, 


Published by 
ASSOCIATION OF STANDARDISED KNOWLEDCE, LTD., 
15 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 


“THE ARENA” 


keeps its readers in touch with the Universities and Public Schools, and 
Amateur Sports of all kinds. Published monthly, Printed on art paper aad 
profusely illustrated. Largely taken by ‘‘ Old Boys.” 


The August Issue contains an Article on the Tonbridge Schcol Mission. (Iles) 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all Newsagents. 


Subscription Rate: 16s. per annum at home and abroad, (Canada 13s.). 
Publishers: ILIFFE & SONS Ltd., 20 Tudor St., London, £.c 














Stammering and Child Welfare, 
By J. BRETHERTON HADLEY. 
(Reprinted from “ The Child.”) Post free from the Author. 
Address: DUNELM, BROADWATER, WORTHING. 





WOOKS WAN TED.—Complete Sets of Stevenson, Brown- 
ing, Dickens, Pater, Meredith, ckeray, Tennyson and other authors. 
Kipling’s Works, Edition de Luxe, Vols. 22 and 23; Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, ete. Old 
Views of America and Colonies, etc.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





—,- ——— 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine willbe foundequalto 14/6 8/% 
wine usually sold at sauch higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Per Dosen. 
Bots. }-Boty 





THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 


The “Spectator” 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 


17/6 98 








WEEKLY 


which presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 





Sample copy free. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 


London Office: 5 CATHERINE COURT, 








Terms of Subscription. 


PavYaBLe rx ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
1 the United King- = . terly. 
om we eee we BL BEC... O143...073 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &. 4 £21 126...0 163... 086 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
Communications upon matters of business should NOT 
be addressed to the Evrron, but to the Pus.isuer, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 





ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dosen Pints Delivered Carriages 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is ne 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
26 Market Street. 





Manchester: 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


MILITARY. 
Vol. VII. With a separate Volume of Maps. 


History of the British Army. 


Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps and Plans. 


By Ov IL. 1809-1810. With a separate volume of Maps. 
Syo. 21s. net. 


_opens with the operations in the West Indies from 
sor tntil 1815, and carries the Peninsular War to the end of the 


r 1810. 


Tee TrEes.—“* The story is well told from first to last, the interest of the 


parrative is sustained, and Mr. Fortescue nowhere falls below the high standard 

urate narration and sagacious criticism which his previous volumes have 

esto expect... A great work for which Mr, Fortescue deserves unstinted 
ef] 


Prospectus post free on application, 
MILITARY TEXT-BOOKS. New Vol. 


Our Cavalry. By Major-General M. F. RIMING- 
TON, C.V.O., C.B. With 8 Diagrams, 8vo. 5s. net. 
oe ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Part V. Just Published. 


The Golden Bough: A Study in 
MAGIC AND RELIGION, By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt.D. Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 

Pant 5. SPIRITS OF THE CORN AND OF THE WILD. In Two 

Vols. 20s. net. 

Tur Osserver.—“'Dr. Frazer handles his tremendous subject with the 
ug ease of an athlete playing with a weight that would crush a less 
perfectly trained man. Ease, precision, and wit mark his writing on every 
page. His is a work which must help what Emerson called “the ascending 
effort of mankind.” 








SCIENCE. 


The Depths of the Ocean. 4 General 
Account of the Modern Science of Oceanography based largely 
on the Scientific Researches of the Norwegian Steamer 
‘Michael Sars’ in the North Atlantic. By SIR JOHN 
MURRAY, K.C.B., F.R.S., &c., of the ‘Challenger’ Expedi- 
tion, and DR. JOHAN HJORT, Director of Norwegian 
Fisheries. With Contributions from Prof. A. Appellif, Prof. 
Y. H. Gran, and Dr. B, Helland-Hansen. With Maps and 
Mlustrations. Super Royal 8vo, 28s. net. 

Tux OvtLoox.—“ Dr. Hjort and his collaborators are to be congratulated on 
having produced a book which, of incalculable use to scientific readers, is, 
above most of its kind, eminently readable by the general public.”’ 

FICTION. 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW BOOK, 


Pan’s Garden. A Volume of Nature Stories. By 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “The Centaur,” &c. 
With Drawings by W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. = Extra 
Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

Tue ATHENEUM.—“‘ Pan’s Garden’ is a rich book; twenty-five years ago it 

would have entitled its author to fame; and even to-day the individuality 

sd in it is rare enough to be distinguished from that of any of his 
eonfréres, . . . Brilliant imagination is displayed in the book.” 


The Goodly Fellowship. by RacuEL 
C. SCHAUFFLER, Extra Crown 8vo. 6s, 
e*, A love story of missionary life in Persia. 





HISTORY. 
TEE POCKET PARKMAN, 


The Works of Francis Parkman. 


Pocket Edition. Limp Leather Binding. In 12 Vols. With 
Frontispieces and Maps. Extra Fcap. 8vo. 6s. net each. 


The Conspiracy of Pontiac. 2 Vols. 
Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV. 
The Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Century. 








ART & ARCHAOLOGY. 


The Sacred Shrine. A Study of 
the Poetry and Art of the Catholic Church. 
By YRJO HIRN, Professor of sthetic and Modern Litera- 
ture at the University of Finland, Helsingfors. 8vo. 
14s, net. 


The Formation of the Alphabet. 
By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, Hon. D.C.L., LU.D., Litt.D., 
Ph.D., F.R.S., &e. With 9 Plates and other Illustrations. 
4to. 5s. net. 

British School of Archzeology in Egypt. 

Studies Series. Vol. III. 
(Published in conjunction with Mr. Bernard Quaritch.) 


LITERARY. 
History of English Prose Rhythm. 


sy GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Hon. LL.D., &e. 8vo. 
14s. net, 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Diaconus Exercises in the Mean- 
ing of English. By GEORGE G. LOANE, M.A. 
i 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd, LONDON. 





—— 


Constable's New Books 





MR. A. G@ BRADLEY’S NEW BOOK 


THE GATEWAY OF SCOTLAND : or East Lothian, 
Lammermoor, and the Merse. Illustrated with 8 Coloured 
Plates and numerous line drawings by A, L. COLLINS, 
10s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Bradley apologizes as a Southron for making this inroad upon what he 
terms ‘the most historically interesting in the northern Kingdom.’ No 
apology was needed, especially in view of the author's previously successful 
book on the neighbouring county of Northumberland. Slosonan it is note- 
worthy that there exists no recent or accessible appreciation by pen or pencil, 
in k form, of this ‘distinguished and inspiring region." he many illus- 
trations, eight in colour and fifty-seven line drawings, add greatly to the value 
of the book.”"—Athenzum. 


MRS. JANET ROSS’S NEW BOOK 
THE FOURTH CENERATION. author of 


Generations of English Women.” 12s. 6d. net. 


“There is no end to the delightful things in this book.””-—Athenaum. 

“A word of praise must be added for the illustrations, mainly portra'ts, 
which increase very materially the value and attraction of an exceptionally 
notable and distinguished book.”’— Bookseller, 


PROFESSOR JAMES SULLY’S NEW BOOK 
ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES. 


Illustrated by P. NOEL BOXER. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ These agreeable pon piohanes of Italian life, scenery, history, and archmology 
are superior. The illustrations are good, and the style is distinguished.” 
—Alienzumes 


MR. HAVELOCK ELLIS’S NEW BOOK 
THE TASK OF SOCIAL HYGIENE. se. 6a. net. 


“A singularly powerful book, the whole argument deser ves careful study 
It will supply much food for thought.’’"—Daily Graphic, 


“ Three 





NEW FICTION. 





TO-DAY 


“The story is among the best he has written.”"—Observer. 

* An achievement of which not half a dozen English novelists are capable." 
—Athenzum, 

“One of the most entertaining stories he has ever written.” —Referee. 

“A vivid, modern book, brimming with interest.”—Hearth and Home. 

“A brilliant novel.”’—Yorkshire Post, 


THE NARROW ESCAPE OF LADY HARDWELL 


Percy Whit 


Frankfort Moore 
“A master of brilliant and witty dialogue . . . a sayer of smart things... 


a cunning weaver of plots; a writer mostly in light-comedy mood .. . that is 
what he reveals himself to be in ‘ The Narrow Escape of Lady Hardwell.’ "’ 


—Pali Mali Gasette 

JESSIE BAZLEY Bernard Capes 

—_-——- -— 

* Dignified, passionate, and full of insight, it stands head and shoulders above 

the average novel of the day. The story is of a girl who, amid the sordidness 

of her surroundings, sees her path with crystal clearness; its characterization 

is strong and new. Mr. Capes’s studies of women are equalled by those of no 
one save perhaps Mr. Arnold Bennett,’’—Truth, 


ROSE OF THE CARDEN Katharine Tynan 


“T have greatly enjoyed reading this charming story.”"—Punch, 
“ The story will be widely read,” —Scotsman, 


THE PANEL 


“A most entertaining book.’’—Observer, 
* Excellent.”—Daily Erpress. 
* Exceedingly clever, vivacious, and amusing.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 


THE RED VINTACE 


“There are real character studies in this book, and the story goes from 
beginning to end with unflagging energy.’’—T.P.’s Weekly. 

“ A good yarn, admirably spun.""—Saturday Review, 

“A fine achievement.’’"—Glasgow Herald. 

“ Brisk, vigorous, animated throughout."’—S« 





Ford Madox Hueffer 





Joseph Sharts 


isman, 


THE SORROWS OF BESSIE SHERIFF (4s. 6d.net.) Anon 
“ Always well written and impressive.’’—Scotsman, 
“ Well worth reading.” —Daily Chronicle. 
“A book which is in many ways remarkable, powerfully written.”” 
—Irish Independent, 
EVE (2nd Impression) Maarten Maartensg 





“A strikingly clever novel.” — Punch, 
* An extraordinary novel, subtle and artistic piece of work, distinguished by 
an arresting impression of truth,’’—Country Liye, 


LOST FARM CAMP 


“ There is always room for novels like this 


Henry H. Knibbs 





good, healthy, exciting fietion.” 
—Daily News, 


(5th Impression) Ww 
A HOOSIER CHRONICLE Meredith Nicho!son 
EVE’S SECOND HUSBAND Corra Harris 
THE EXPLOITS OF KESHO NAIK Sir Edmund C. Cox 


CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. 


L. George 


THE CITY OF LICHT 











LONDON, W.C 
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DENTS WATCHES. 


EXCELLENCE GUARANTEED. 
ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER WATCHES (Compensation Balances), 


Ladies’ Gold from 10 guineas. Gentlemen’s Silver from 5 guineas. 
Ladies’ Silver from 5 guineas. Pocket Chronometers, Centre-seconds Watches, 
Bracelet Watches. Brooch Watches. Chronographs, Repeaters, and other 
Gentlemen’s Gold from 12 guineas. Complicated Watches. 


Selected Watches of Foreign Manufacture Examined and Guaranteed by E. DENT & CO., Lid, 
Oxidised, from £1 1s. Silver, from £2 2s. Gold, from £4 4s. 


DENT’S CLOCKS, 


THE FINEST SELECTION IN LONDON. 


SPECIAL LONG CASE CLOCKS (Registered Designs). 


Carriage, Travelling, Drawing Room, Dining Room, Library, Hall, Bracket, Kitchen, Stable, or Church Clocks, 
for ordinary use or presentation. 


ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS FOR SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES. 


NEW REGULATOR CLOCK, £21. Strongly recommended as a Standard House Clock, 


From “ The Observatory,” April, 1906. 
“The fact that a firm such as this, whose reputation for good work is unrivalled, and is too valuable to lose, should have 
been able to meet the demand for a good article at about half former prices, is some answer to the frequent verbal attacks 
on English commercial enterprise.” 


From “ Nature,”’ May 3, 1906. From “The Journal of the British Astronomical 





™ . . > P P Association,’’ May, 1907. 
“We have no hesitation in pronouncing it a marvel of cheap- “Not only for their accuracy, therefore, but also for their low 
ness.” price, these timekeepers can be highly recommended.” 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE AND BURGLARY. 
DENT’S RECORDING CLOCKS FOR WATCHMEN. | 


Over forty years in use in all parts of the World. 
Invaluable for Schools, Institutions, and all Public Buildings, Banks, Hotels, Factories, and Stores. Prospectus free, 


DENT’S JEWELLERY. 


Select Stock of the New Art Jewellery, Bracelets, Chains, Brooches, Rings, &c. 


DENT’S SHIPS’ CHRONOMETERS.  ODENT’S SHIPS’ COMPASSES. 


(PATENT ROLLER GYMBALLING.) 
As supplied to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and Indian, Foreign, and Colonial Governments, 


REPAIRING DEPARTMENT. 


A skilled and experienced staff of workmen employed for the execution of Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Repairs. 
CLOCKS WOUND, REGULATED, AND KEPT IN ORDER BY CONTRACT. 


E. DENT & CO., Ltd. he 
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By Special Appointment 
CATALOGUE Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers to 


CAUTION. 
FREE. HIS MAJESTY THE KING xe mt tn 
genuine ‘unless A bears 


ie and to the Courts and Governments of France, Austria, Italy, the Trade. Mark. 
Russia, Germany, Spain, the United States, Japan, &c., &e. 


MAKERS of the GREAT WESTMINSTER CLOCK (Big Ben) and Sole Custodians since its erection; of the Standard 
Clock (the Primary Standard Timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
and of Standard Clocks in most principal Foreign and Colonial Observatories. 


E. DENT & CO. find it necessary to caution the public that their SOLE ADDRESSES are 


61 STRAND ann 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. | 


| TELEPHONE—61 CITY. 


Franco-British Exhibition Awards: 3 Grand Prizes and 1 Cold Medal. 
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